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The  stockings  were  hung  by  the  chimney  with  care, 

The  children  were  nestled  all  snug  in  their  beds. 
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THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS. 

’Twas  the  night  before  Christmas,  and  all  through  the  house 
Not  a creature  was  stirring — not  even  a mouse; 

The  stockings  were  hung  by  the  chimney  with  care, 

In  the  hope  that  St.  Nicholas  soon  would  be  there. 

The  children  were  nestled  all  snug  in  their  beds, 

While  visions  of  sugar-plums  danced  in  their  heads; 

The  moon  on  the  breast  of  the  new-fallen  snow 
Gave  the  lustre  of  midday  to  objects  below — 

When  what  to  my  wondering  eyes  should  appear 
But  a miniature  sleigh,  and  eight  tiny  reindeer. 

With  a little  old  driver  so  lively  and  quick 
I knew  in  a moment  it  must  be  St.  Nick. 

More  rapid  than  eagles  his  coursers  they  came. 

And  he  whistled  and  shouted  and  called  them  by  name: — 
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^‘Now,  Dasher!  now,  Dancer!  now,  Prancer!  now.  Vixen! 
On,  Comet!  on,  Cupid!  on,  Dunder  and  Blixen! 

To  the  top  of  the  porch,  to  the  top  of  the  wall! 

Now,  dash  away!  dash  away!  dash  away  all!” 

As  dry  leaves  before  the  wild  hurricane  fly. 


When  they  meet  with  an  obstacle,  mount  to  the  sky. 

So  up  to  the  house-top  the  coursers  they  flew. 

With  the  sleigh  full  of  toys,  and  St.  Nicholas  too. 
And  then  in  a twinkling  I heard  on  the  roof 
The  prancing  and  pawing  of  each  tiny  hoof. 

As  I drew  in  my  head,  and  was  turning  around, 

Down  the  chimney  St.  Nicholas  came  with  a bound. 
He  was  dressed  all  in  fur  from  his  head  to  his  foot. 
And  his  clothes  were  all  tarnished  with  ashes  .and  soot; 
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A bundle  of  toys  he  had  flung  on  his  back, 

And  he  looked  like  a pedlar  just  opening  his  pack. 

His  eyes — how  they  twinkled!  his  dimples — how  merry! 
His  cheeks  were  like  roses,  his  nose  like  a cherry; 

His  droll  little  mouth  .was  drawn  up  in  a bow. 

And  the  beard  on  his  chin  was  as  white  as  the  snow; 

The  stump  of  a pipe  he  held  tight  in  his  teeth. 

And  the  smoke,  it  encircled  his  head  like  a wreath. 

He  was  chubby  and  plump,  a right  jolly  old  elf. 

And  I laughed  when  I saw  him,  in  spite  of  myself. 

A wink  of  his  eye,  and  a twist  of  his  head. 

Soon  gave  me  to  know  I had  nothing  to  dread. 

He  spoke  not  a word,  but  went  straight  to  his  work. 
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And  filled  all  the  stockings — then  turned  with  a jerk, 
And  laying  his  finger  aside  of  his  nose, 

And  giving  a nod,  up  the  chimney  he  rose. 

He  sprang  to  his  sleigh,  to  his  team  gave  a whistle. 
And  away  they  all  flew,  like  the  down  of  a thistle ; 

But  I heard  him  exclaim,  ere  he  drove  out  of  sight: 
‘‘Merry  Christmas  to  all,  and  to  all  a good-night!” 


THE  NIGHT  AFTER  CHRISTMAS. 


’Twas  the  night  after  Christmas,  and  all  through  the  house. 

Not  a creature  was  stirring,  excepting  a mouse. 

The  stockings  were  flung  in  haste  over  the  chair, 

For  hopes  of  St.  Nicholas  were  no  longer 
there. 

The  children  were  restlessly  tossing  in  bed. 
For  the  pie  and  the  candy  were  heavy  as 
lead. 

While  Mamma  in  her  kerchief,  and  I in 
my  gown. 

Had  just  made  up  our  minds  that  we  would 
not  lie  down. 

When  out  on  the  lawn  there  arose  such  a 
clatter, 

I sprang  from  my  chair  to  see  what  was 
the  matter. 

Away  to  the  window  I went  with  a dash, 
Flung  open  the  shutter,  and  threw  up  the  sash. 
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The  moon  on  the  breast  of  the  new-fallen  snow 
Gave  a lustre  of  noonday  to  objects  below; 


When  what  to  my  long  anxious  eyes  should  appear, 

But  a horse  and  a sleigh,  both  old-fashioned  and  queer; 
With  a little  old  driver,  so  solemn  and  slow, 

I knew  at  a glance  it  must  be  Dr.  Brough. 

I drew  in  my  head,  and  was  turning  around, 

When  upstairs  came  the  Doctor,  with  scarcely  a sound. 
He  wore  a thick  overcoat,  made  long  ago, 

And  the  beard  on  his  chin  was  white  with  the  snow. 
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He  spoke  a few  words,  and  went  straight  to  his  work, 
He  felt  all  the  pulses — then  turned  with  a jerk, 

And  laying  his  finger  aside  of  his  nose. 

With  a nod  of  his  head,  to  the  chimney  he  goes : 

'‘A  spoonful  of  oil,  ma’am,  if  you  have  it  handy. 

No  nuts  and  no  raisins,  no  pies,  and  no  candy; 

These  tender  young  stomachs  cannot  well  digest 
All  the  sweets  that  they  get — toys  and  books  arc  the  best. 


But  I know  my  advice  will  not  find  many  friends. 
For  the  custom  of  Christmas  the  other  way  tends. 
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The  Fathers  and  Mothers,  and  Santa  Claus,  too, 

Are  exceedingly  blind.  Well,  a good-night  to  you!” 
And  I heard  him  exclaim,  as  he  drove  out  of  sight: 
“These  feastings  and  candies  make  doctors’  bills  right.” 


LATE  FOR  SCHOOL. 

They  ought  to  have  been  at  school. 
It  was  quite  against  the  rule 
To  stop  on  the  way. 

Seesaw  to  play. 

When  they  ought  to  have  been  at  school. 
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“There’s  nine  o’clock  striking,”  said  Kate; 
“Oh,  brother,  we  shall  be  late!” 

“Just  one  swing  more. 


Higher  up  in  the  air  they  flew. 

Just  the  nicest  thing  to  do; 

But  the  plank  tipped  over. 

And  sister  and  brother 
Fell  ofif — little  Kate  and  Hugh. 

Kate  terribly  bumped  her  head, 
Hugh  thought  at  first  he  was  dead; 
But  they  crept  to  school. 

And,  “What!  breaking  the  rule? 
A bad  mark,”  the  Mistress  said. 
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CHARMING  LITTLE  POLLY. 

TiS  of  charming  little  Polly  that  I’m  now  about  to  sing, 
A task  that  I perform  with  greatest  pleasure, 

She  was  such  a little  darling,  such  a sprightly  little  thing. 
In  fact,  she  really  was  a perfect  treasure. 

Her  father  was  a laborer,  and  in  the  fields  worked  he; 
And  daily,  as  the  clock  was  striking  one, 


Poll  would  bring  to  him  his  dinner,  all  as  neat  as  neat  could  be. 
And  would  stay  with  him  and  chat  till  it  was  done. 

Then  away  she’d  run  back  home  again,  as  fast  as  she  could  run. 
For  had  she  not  to  go  and  make  the  tea? 

She  must  make  all  clean  and  tidy,  for  when  father’s  work  was  done, 
Everything  must  bright  and  cheerful  for  him  be. 
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So  she’d  sweep  the  kitchen  hearth  up,  don  her  best  white  pinafore, 
And  her  ribbons  blue  (quite  proud  of  them  was  she). 

Then  she’d  go  and  look  for  father  at  the  open  kitchen  door. 

And  she’d  dance  around  him,  laughing  in  her  glee. 

Then  when  tea  was  cleared  away,  and  the  fire  was  burning  bright, 
And  everything  was  cosy,  snug  and  jolly. 

With  the  puss  asleep  between  them  there,  they’d  seat  themselves 
each  night. 

And  father  would  tell  tales  to  little  Polly. 


“FATHER  WOULD  TELL  TALES  TO  LITTLE  POLLY.” 


How  she  loved  those  wondrous  tales!  It  was  bliss  without  alloy, 
She  could  listen  all  night  long  to  them  with  pleasure; 

And  her  father  loved  to  please  her,  for  she  was  his  only  joy, 

She  was  really  such  a perfect  little  treasure, 
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A WALK  IN  WINTER. 

A STRANGE  new  world  of  shining  light, 
A frosty  silver  gleam, — 

Far  stretch  the  silent  fields  of  white 
More  lovely  than  a dream; 

The  paths  we  know  are  lost  to  sight, 
And  hushed  the  moorland  stream. 

Soft-drifting  snowflakes,  fold  on  fold. 
Have  woven  a mantle  deep. 

And  now  safe-sheltered  from  the  cold. 
The  whole  land  lies  asleep ; 

Only  the  winds  across  the  wold. 

For  ever  tireless  sweep. 
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With  steady  footsteps  through  the  snow 
We  take  our  onward  way, 

When  hearts  within  are  all  a-glow, 
Who  fears  a winter’s  day? 

December  can  bring  joys,  we  know. 

As  blithe  and  glad  as  May. 


SLEDGE-RACE. 

Our  steeds  they  are  shining  and  steady. 

On  the  hill-top  they  stand  in  a row. 

Now  mount,  boys,  in  haste,  and  make  ready. 
Then  off!  when  Christina  says  “Go!” 

We  slowly  toiled  up  to  our  places, 

But  downwards  we  dart  from  the  height. 
The  rush  of  the  wind  in  our  faces 
Bears  rapture  and  glee  in  its  flight. 

Who  cares  for  the  losing  or  winning? 

The  prize  is  the  pleasure  we  gain. 

At  the  end  it  means  only  beginning 
And  riding  the  race  once  again. 
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Little  Sopliia  is  out  in  the  mm 

With  only  &.  sunshade  for  shelter! 

She  knows  she  will  get  a sad  scdding  from  Jane 
But  even  that  fate  fails  to  mat  her. 

Now  what  is  she  doing  out  there  in  the  wet? 

She  is  seeking  to  rescue  the,  fairies! 
for  she  knows  that  their  dresses  of  gauze  ^oFnet 
, Are  ruined  at  once  where  no  care  is. 

But  though  she  has  searched  every  lily  ^ rose 
Of  fairies  she  finds  notan  inkling: 
for  a vcjy  good  reason  as  you  may  suppose- 
WhenSie  rain  comes  tbeylre  off- m a twinkling. 

So  little  Sophia  reluctantly  goes 
Back  home  in  a soaking  condition 
And  there  in  her  bed  amid  diyinc  of  clothes 
She  is  brouaht  to  astafe  or  cont'ition. 
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RAINY  DAYS. 


IS 


I KNOW  a stately  country  house, 

With  staircase  winding  high, 

On  which  are  statues  looking  down 
Upon  the  passers-by. 

A stained  glass  window  lights  the  hall 
And  on  its  sill  so  wide, 

We  children  climb,  on  rainy  days, 

To  see  the  world  outside. 

The  panes  are  blue,  the  panes  are  gold. 
The  panes  are  red  like  flame, 

And  through  whichever  pane  we  look 
The  world  outside’s  the  same. 

The  blue  pane  makes  a dark,  dull  world. 
No  bright  light  shining  through. 

We  feel  quite  sad  when  we  look  out, 
Things  seem  so  very  blue. 

This  pane  makes  red  the  earth  and  sky. 
And  red  the  distant  lane. 

And  now  we  stand  upright  to  see 
The  very  nicest  pane. 

The  gold  pane  makes  the  nicest  world, 
The  sun  shines  all  around. 

Lights  up  the  woods,  the  fields,  the  trees. 
The  puddles  on  the  ground. 

The  blue  pane  says,  “You  can’t  go  out, 
The  weather  isn’t  fine,” 

The  gold  pane  says,  “You  can,  my  dears, 
I’ve  made  the  sun  to  shine.” 

So  when  the  world  seems  upside  down, 
And  things  aren’t  nice  a bit. 

Perhaps  it’s  not  the  world  that’s  wrong. 
It’s  the  way  we  look  at  it. 
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A GRAND  IDEA. 

Scene:  A Snowy  Waste. 

People:  A Sporting  Pig  and  another  Pig. 


The  other  Pig: 

“Aha,  my  noble  sportsman, 

What  have  you  shot  to-day? 
(Don’t  mind  if  I suggest  you  hold 
Your  gun  another  way.) 

“And  also  do  not  take  offence 
Because  I want  to  know 
The  reason  that  you  take  a net 
When  you  a-shooting  go.” 


The  Sporting  Pig: 

“I’ll  tell  you — (but  remember,  please, 
It’s  just  ’twixt  you  and  me)  — 

A bird  is  jolly  hard  to  hit, 

A-sitting  in  a tree. 

“I  find  that  if  I catch  ’em  first 
Much  better  sport  I get; 

I don’t  so  often  miss  ’em 
When  inside  of  this  here  net.” 
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“ ‘ DON’T  MIND  IF  I SUGGEST  YOU  HOLD  YOUR  GUN  ANOTHER  WAY.’  ” 
The  other  Pig: 

“Well,  really,  that’s  a grand  idea. 

You  must  have  lots  of  brains! 

Please  say  the  number  of  the  birds 
Which  that  there  bag  contains.” 


The  Sporting  Pig: 

I’ve  reason  to  believe  that  ere  » 

The  setting  of  the  sun. 

This  bag  will  SIMPLY  BUST  with  birds  1 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

At  present  there  are  none!” 
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IN  SUMMER-TIDE. 

The  sunlight  gleams  the  long  day  through, 
The  clouds  pass  lightly  o’er  the  blue, 

And  gladness  echoes  far  and  wide, 

In  Summer-tide. 


Forth  to  the  fields  of  new-mown  hay. 
The  little  ones  have  sped  away, 

And  lesson-books  are  cast  aside 
In  Summer-tide. 


With  spade  and  pail,  beside  the  sea. 

The  children  play  right  merrily. 

Where  laughing  wavelets  dance  and  hide. 
In  Summer-tide. 


Dear  birds  in  concert  sweetly  sing. 
The  flowers  in  rich  abundance  spring. 
Love’s  Angel  comes  with  us  to  bide 
In  Summer-tide. 


PUGGIE  AND  THE  PET  MONKEY. 
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PUGGIE  AND  THE  PET  MONKEY. 

They  call  me  Puggie.  I suppose  it  is  because  I have  a pug  nose. 
Well,  I can’t  help  that.  But  what  I wished  to  tell  you  about  is  that 
the  people  who  own  me  have  got  another  pet,  a monkey,  which  gives 
me  no  end  of  trouble.  He  pinches  my  ears,  pulls  my  hair,  and 
twists  my  tail,  and  I have  never  yet  been  able  to  catch  him,  he  is 
so  sly  and  so  quick.  Yesterday  I thought  I had  him  at  last.  It 
happened  in  this  way  : I heard  a groat  noise  upstairs,  and  as  it  is 
my  duty  to  see  that  everything  about  the  house  goes  on  all  right, 
I went  upstairs.  In  the  spare  room  I found  things  scattered  about, 
and  knew  at  once  that  that  monkey  had  got  loose  and  been  up  to 
mischief  again.  I was  wondering  where  he  could  have  gone,  when 
I felt  a dreadful  tug  at  my  tail.  I turned  as  quickly  as  I could, 
but  did  not  see  him.  I knew,  though,  that  he  must  be  hidden  in 
the  bureau  drawer,  which  was  partly  open.  Here  at  last  was  a 
chance  to  capture  him,  without  the  risk  of  being  pinched  or 
scratched.  I thought  I would  close  the  drawer  by  pushing  against 
it  gently,  and  when  I had  it  closed  I would  bark  and  call  somebody, 
and  so  put  a stop  to  this  rude  monkey’s  little  pranks.  I think  the 
idea  was  a good  one,  don’t  you  ? But  it  did  not  succeed ; for  just 
as  I had  the  drawer  almost  closed,  the  monkey  jumped  out,  and  in 
doing  so  pushed  me  down.  My  head  was  hurt,  but  my  feelings  were 
hurt  fully  as  much. 

I suppose  it  will  be  a I'^ng  time  before  I get  another  such  chance 
to  capture  his  monkeyship. 
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WHAT  CAME  IN  A BAG. 


TOOK  little  Lucy  in  my  lap  yester- 
day afternoon,  and  this  is  the 
story  she  told  me,  and  I know 
it  is  true  : — 

My  papa  brought  me  here  to 
grandma’s  house,”  said  she,  be- 
cause my  mamma  was  dead,  and 
papa  said  I must  come.  I didn’t 
want  to  come,  and  I didn’t  want 
my  mamma  to  be  dead. 

When  we  got  to  the  station, 
grandpa  was  there  to  meet  us.  I 
thought  he  would  be  horrid.  You 
know  some  old  people  are  horrid ; 
but  grandpa  isn’t.  He  had  a stove-pipe  hat  on,  and  that  made  him 
look  very  nice. 

I did  not  know  where  we  were  going,  but  we  rode  to  this  house 
and  stopped.  I liked  the  house,  because  there  was  a yard  around  it, 
and  there  were  red  roses  climbing  up  to  the  windows. 

‘‘1  never  saw  my  grandma  before,  but  she  looked  as  nice  as 
grandpa.  She  is  very  old,  though,  — ninety-five,  I think.  [This  was 
a mistake  of  forty  years  or  so.]  But  she  is  the  best  woman,  and 
grandpa  is  the  best  man,  and  I like  to  live  here.  Only  I could  not 
help  crying  when  papa  went  ofi  and  left  me ; yes,  I cried  as  much 
as  half  an  hour. 

Well,  after  that  I had  the  toothache.  It  was  the  backest  tooth 
in  my  head,  and  it  ached  and  ached.  Grandpa  said  I must  go  to 
the  dentist.  I did  not  like  to.  I was  afraid ; but  he  said,  — 
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^ Now,  you  go  with  me,  Lucy,  and  I will  write  and  tell  your  papa 
you  are  a brave  girl.’ 

So  I took  hold  of  grandpa’s  hand,  and  went  with  him,  for  I 
wanted  to  be  a brave  girl. 


The  thing  the  dentist  pulled  with  was  as  sharp  as  the  point  of 
the  head  of  a pin ; but  when  the  tooth  came  out  it  never  ached  any 
* more. 

^^And  then  grandpa  wrote  a letter  to  papa,  and  papa  was  so 
pleased.  He  said  he  would  send  me  a present  in  a bag,  and  it 
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would  come  that  day  to  the  post-office,  and  we  must  go  right  off  and 
get  it. 

There,  you  can’t  guess  what  it  was  ! No,  you  never  can  guess  ! 
How  I laughed,  and  how  we  all  laughed ! It  was  in  a great  strong 
bag.  There,  you  turn  your  head  around  so.  Do  you  see  that  little 
beau-ti-ful  doggie  sitting  in  the  window,  with  a blue  ribbon  on  his 
neck?  Well,  that’s  my  doggie!  His  name  is  Tiny,  and  he  came 
in  that  bag.  Yes,  he  did ! He  never  died  at  all.  He  breathed  ail 
the  time  just  the  same,  and  when  we  took  him  out  of  the  bag  he 
was  as  alive  as  could  be,  and  wanted  some  bread  and  milk. 
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Wasn’t  it  funny  ? Grandpa  said,  ^Now,  Lucy,  are  you  glad  you 
were  a brave  girl  ? ’ And  I told  him  I was  glad,  and  papa  was  so 
good,  and  I was  willing  to  go  to  the  dentist  again,  for  it  didn’t  hurt 
much. 

But  grandpa  said  I need  not  go  again ; he  said  it  was  no  use  to 
pull  out  my  teeth  when  they  didn’t  ache. 

And  besides,  I don’t  want  any  more  dogs,  you  know  ! What  do 
I want  of  more  dogs  when  I have  Tiny  ? 

Tiny,  come  here  ! He  licks  my  hand  and  tickles  me  so  I have 
to  laugh.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  so  dear  and  sweet  and  nice  ? 
Isn’t  he  beau-ti-ful?  He’s  all  mine^  too.  And  does  he  look  as  if 
he  came  in  a bag?” 
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a little  pig; 

He  can  play  a fiddle,  he  can  dance  a 

jig. 

He  can  tell  his  letters,  and  spell  his 
name  out,  too. 

Now,  isn’t  that  enough  for  a little  pig 
to  do  ? 

EMMA  L.  DOWU 


THE  BEST  DOG. 

Beet  and  Tommy  had  been  reading  stories  about  intelligent  dogs. 
Then  they  began  to  talk  and  guess  which  would  be  the  best  sort  to 
have.  They  could  not  agree,  so  they  thought  they  would  ask  their 
grandfather’s  opinion.  They  ran  to  him,  both  asking  the  same  ques- 
tion, Which  is  the  best  kind  of  a dog,  grandpa?” 


THE  BEST  DOG, 
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He  put  his  newspaper  down  and  took  his  glasses  off,  and  answered 
slowly,  That  kind  that  will  be  true  to  a master  and  stand  by  him 
no  matter  what  happens.”  Then  he  said,  have  read  and  heard 
of  many  dogs  doing  wonderful  things,  but  I never  really  knew  but 
one  tnat  would  make  the  hero  of  a story.  He  was  a homely  yellow 
cur  that  nobody  would  have  paid  a cent  for.” 

Oh,  do  tell  us  about  him ! ” said  Bert  and  Tommy  tog^^tii^'r 
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So  their  grandfather  folded  his  paper  and  went  on  talking  slowly : 

Once  I was  travelling  on  a road  through  a country  full  of  hills 
and  hollows.  It  was  a snowy  day  in  winter,  with  a high  wind.  I 
was  hurrying  along  to  get  out  of  the  storm,  when  a little  dog 
jumped  up  in  front  of  me,  barking  with  all  his  might. 

I tried  to  drive  him  off,  but  he  howled  and  hung  oh  to  my  coat  in 
such  a way  that  I began  to  think  he  was  begging  me  to  help  him. 
So  I stopped,  and  then  he  ran  back  a few  steps  and  stood  waiting 
for  me  to  come. 

I followed  him,  and  looking  over  the  bank  by  the  road-side  I saw 
a man  partly  buried  in  the  snow.  I went  to  him  and  found  that 
he  had  slipped  on  the  ice  and  fallen  down  into  a deep  gully,  where 
he  lay  with  a sprained  ankle. 

I helped  him  up,  but  he  could  hardly  move,  for  he  was  old  and 
feeble  and  benumbed  with  the  cold.  In  a short  time  I saw  a boy 
in  a wagon  driving  in  our  direction.  I shouted  to  him,  and  when 
he  saw  what  had  happened  he  said  he  knew  the  old  man  and  would 
take  him  home. 

‘‘We  lifted  him  into  the  wagon  and  made  him  as  comfortable  as 
we  could. 

“ The  little  dog  had  stood  near  looking  very  serious  and  anxious 
till  he  saw  that  his  master  was  in  a safe  place.  Then  he  went  wild 
with  joy,  frisking  around  and  licking  my  hands  to  thank  me.  Then 
he  scampered  oft  after  the  wagon  as  fast  as  he  could  go.  Now,  1 
call  that  the  right  kind  of  a dog.” 

“ So  do  I,  grandpa,”  said  Bert ; and,  “ So  do  I,”  echoed  Tommy. 
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When  tlie  good  ship  ^^Europa”  sailed  out  of 
Liverpool,  bound  for  Boston,  her  captain  and 
crew  little  knew  what  a mischievous  stowaway  they  had  taken  on 
board.  It  lay  hidden  behind  some  tarpauling,  silent  and  still, 
with  its  tail  curled  up  well  out  of  sight,  until  the  ship  was  fairly 
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out  to  sea.  Then  it  slowly  crept  out,  with  a careful  look  all 
round  to  see  if  the  coast  was  clear. 

Not  long  afterwards,  one  of  the  passengers  was  surprised  to  find 
a pretty  little  brown  monkey  crouched  on  the  seat  in  the  corner 
of  the  deck-house,  jabbering  to  itself  with  delight  as  he  unravelled 
a long  piece  of  knitting  the  captain’s  wife  had  left  upon  the  table. 
When  the  captain  heard 
the  news  he  was  furi- 
ous; but  the  sailors 
made  a great  pet  of  the 
little  creature.  They 
called  him  Jacko,  and 
taught  him  to  dance 
the  hornpipe  and  to 
play  many  odd  tricks. 

But,  unluckily,  Jacko 
thought  the  sailors’ 
jokes  very  poor  fun,  and 
liked  the  tricks  which 
came  into  his  own  mis- 
chievous  little  brain 
much  better.  This 
brought  him  into  trou- 
ble. 

He  was  very  fond  of  creeping  into  the  galley  or  kitchen  and  steal- 
ing a hot  cake  out  of  the  oven,  and  never  cared  how  he  burnt  his  fin- 
gers. One  day  when  he  was  doing  this  he  heard  the  cook  coming, 
and  seeing  nowhere  else  to  hide,  he  popped  into  the  oven  and 
slammed  the  door  after  him. 

Poor  little  monkey,  he  was  nearly  done  for  that  time  ! After  a 
second  or  two  he  could  bear  it  no  longer,  but  set  to  work  screaming 
and  battering  with  his  little  hands  upon  the  door.  Down  went 
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the  huge  pile  of  plates  with  a crash  which  the  cook  happened  to 
have  in  his  hands.  But  he  tore  the  door  open  and  pulled  poor 
Jacko  out,  more  dead  than  alive  with  fright  and  pain. 

The  ship’s  doctor  was  sent  for  and  rolled  the  little  creature  up 
in  cotton-wool.  The  sailors  were  very  good  to  Jacko  while  he  was 
ill,  and  took  it  in  turns  to  feed  him  like  a baby  until  the  doctor 
gave  leave  to  take  off  his  bandages.  Wasn’t  he  delighted  when 
he  felt  himself  free  again ! But  although  he  indulged  in  a dance 
on  the  spot,  I do  not  think  that  he  ever  ventured  into  the  galley 
again,  and  perhaps  the  cook  was  not  sorry. 
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LETTER  FROM  BABY  BELLE. 

Dear  Aunt  Belle, — They  have  haa  me  made  into  a picture. 
Mamma  put  on  my  dreadfully  long  dress  and  new  hood,  and  we 
rode  in  the  carriage.  It  looked  as  if  we  were  going  to  ride  right 
into  the  trees  and  everything,  but  we  didn’t.  Then  we  went  up 
stairs,  ’most  to  the  sky. 

There  was  a man  upstairs,  and  he  put  me  in  a big  chair.  It 
wasn’t  my  chair.  It  was  too  big,  like  grandpa’s  chair.  Isn’t  that 
a funny  way  to  get  a picture  ? Then  the  man  put  something  on  my 
head,  and  it  wasn’t  soft,  either.  It  didn’t  feel  good,  and  I turned 
round  to  look  at  it,  and  mamma  said,  There,  now  ! that’s  too  bad  ! ” 
And  it  was  bad,  for  it  wasn’t  a pretty  thing  to  wear  on  my  head, 
and  I wouldn’t  have  it  on  at  all. 
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My  little  dog  was  going  to  be  in  the  picture,  too,  right  close  up 
to  me.  The  man  told  him  to  keep  still  and  he  wouldn’t,  and  so  I 
patted  him,  and  then  he  wouldn’t  keep  still  either.  He  just  jumped 
his  tail  around  all  the  while.  Then  I spatted  my  hands  and  laughed 
to  him.  Pretty  soon  he  heard  somebody  whistle  out  in  the  street  and 
he  had  to  go.  If  you  are  a dog,  you  know,  you  have  to  go  when 
anybody  whistles.  So  he  couldn’t  be  in  the  picture.  He’s  awful 
sorry.  And  mamma  said,  Never  mind,  we’ll  try  the  baby  alone.” 

Then  they  tried  to  put  the  funny  thing  on  my  head  again,  but  I 
wouldn’t  wear  it.  The  man  had  a pretty  bell  and  a bird,  and  he 
made  the  bird  sing.  And  then  he  said,  All  right,  I’ve  got  it.” 
He’d  got  the  bird,  you  see,  and  he  kept  it,  but  I wanted  it.  Then 
we  came  home. 

But  the  picture  doesn’t  look  like  me.  I am  not  fat  like  that.  I 
have  got  a nice  long  neck  like  mamma’s,  and  the  picture-baby’s  not 
got  any  neck  at  all. 

BABY  BELLE. 


FIFTY-FIVE 

INWALL* 

_ ^ 

little  Monkey^ 
m&kins  cheroTpies'; 
^little  Turtles' 
running  for  a prize;, 
O little  Peacocks 
^ driving  out  in  state; 
^ little  Goslings 
. learning  how  to  skate; 
5 little  Katydids 
going  to  a ball; 

D little  Tadpoles 
^ rowing  in  a yawl ; 

7 little  Owlets 
^ looking  at  the  moon; 
o little  Fireflies’ 
up  in  a balloon; 

9 little  White  Mice 
. living  in  a shoe; 

10. little  Butterflies , 
with  not  a thing  to  do. 
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GYPSY  AND  HIS  TRICKS. 


When  Harry  was  six 


years  old  his  grandfather  sent  him  a very 
nice  present  from  the  farm.  You  cannot 
guess  what  it  was,  so  I will  tell  you. 

A goat,  witli  a harness  and  cart,  for 
Harry  to  drive  him.  Harry  named  him 
Gypsy,  because  he  was  so  black. 

Gypsy  and  Harry  had  a great  many 
good  times  together.  He  would  draw 
Harry  to  school  and  then  wait 
very  patiently  under  the  shade 
of  a tree  till  school  was  out. 
All  the  school-children  were 
very  fond  of  him  and  would 
bring  him  sweet  apples  and 
cake. 


GYPSY  AND  HIS  TRICKS. 


The  teacher  was  fond 
of  G3rpsy,  too,  and  would 
often  bring  sugar  to 
him ; but  she  never  let 
Gypsy  have  it  until  he 
had  performed  one  of 
the  tricks  the  boys  had 
taught  him.  He  must 
either  stand  on  his 
head,  bow,  or  dance. 

Gypsy  could  do  all 
these. 

One  day  Gypsy  did  something  very  funny.  It  was  a very  hot  day, 
and  Harry  thought  he  would  unharness  him  and  let  him  roam  around 
the  school-yard. 

What  do  you  think  Gypsy  did  ? He  walked  into  the  school-house, 
straight  up  to  the  teacher,  and  stood  on  his  head.  He  was  begging 

for  sugar. 

The  teacher  laughed  with 
the  scholars,  and  said,  Gyp- 
sy, you  have  learned  your 
lesson  well ; now  I’ll  excuse 
you,  and  let  you  go  out  to 
play.”  And  then  she  drove 
him  out. 

One  of  the  boys  begged 
leave  to  give  Gypsy  an  apple, 
and  the  teacher  said  he  might. 
Gypsy  took  the  apple  in  his 
mouth  and  made  a little  bow. 

The  scholars  laughed  so 
long  that  the  teacher  had  to 
close  the  door  for  fear  Gypsy 
would  do  some  other  funny 
thing. 


PLAYING  HORSE 
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PLAYING  HORSE. 

The  story  I am  going  to  tell  you  is  really  a true  one,  about  my 
dog  and  me. 

I am  six  years  old,  but  I think  my  dog  must  be  near  fifty,  because 
I have  had  him  ever  since  I could  remember.  Chum  is  his  name,  and 
lie  knows  it  too ; just  as  well  as  you  boys  and  girls  know  your 
names.  When  I ask  him  if  he  wants  his  breakfast,  his  tail  wags  yes ; 
but  never  no,  to  a question  like  that.  I think  his  tail  could  wag  a 
no  if  it  wanted  to,  as  my  dog  can  do  most  everything. 

Of  all  the  things  that  we  do  for  play,  taking  turns  being  a horse  is 
most  funniest.  My  brother  made  me  a nice  harness, — not  for  me  to 
wear,  but  for  Chum.  He  likes  it  as  well  as  I do,  I believe,  for  when 
I get  on  the  sled  he  is  fastened  to,  and  say,  Now,  go  it,  Chumie  ! ” 
— that’s  what  I sometimes  call  him  — how  he  does  skip  along ! 
Don’t  the  wind  just  whistle  by  my  ears,  and  the  snow  fiy  in  my  face ! 
And  all  shout  and  wave  their  hats  when  they  see  us  go  down  the 
street,  past  the  slow  old  horses,  just  as  easy. 

Sometimes  the  farmers  going  into  the  city  will  race  with  us ; 
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but  when  Chumie  hears  me  say,  Hi  there  1 Stur  boy  ! he  just  runs 
away  from  those  old  horses  as  if  they  were  standing  still.  Then 
the  men  and  boys  scream,  and  throw  their  hats  in  the  air,  and  the 
butcher  gives  Chumie  a piece  of  meat.  Every  one  pats  him  on  the 
head,  and  calls  him  a good  fellow,  and  sometimes  I have  candy  given 
me  because  I own  such  a fine  dog. 

Then  it  is  my  turn  to  be  the  horse.  Chum  gets  on  the  sled,  and  I 
put  my  little  whip  in  his  collar,  which  I carry  when  I ride  just  to  be 
like  a real  man ; but  I never  touch  it  to  Chum.  He  goes  fast 
enough,  and  it  would  make  him  sorry,  and  then  I should  be  sorry ; 
and  that’s  why  I don’t  use  it. 

Chum  is  such  a heavy  dog  that  I can’t  go  very  fast,  and  all  the 
teams  pass  me  trotting  along  the  road.  I say  to  the  men  I have 
raced  with,  “Wait  until  Chum  is  a horse  again,  and  I will  go  by  you.” 
If  we  can’t  travel  as  fast,  I am  very  proud  to  see  the  people  alF  stop 
and  look,  and  hear  them  laugh  and  say,  “ What  a wonderful  dog  to 
sit  so  still,  and  hold  the  reins  in  his  mouth  as  well  as  a boy  could  in 
his  hands ! ” 


Little  May  was  very  fond  of  paper  dolls,  and  had  a great  many 
which  she  had  cut  from  fashion  magazines,  and  which  her  brother 
Dick  had  painted  for  her. 

When  she  went  to  the  country  to  spend  the  summer  she  took  her 
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paper  dolls  with  her.  But  she  was  too  sick  to  play  with  them,  and 
put  them  all  in  a soap-box  on  a back  porch. 

The  only  thing  that  seemed  to  amuse  her  was  a little,  speckled 
hen,  which  was  very  tame,  and  would  eat  from  her  hand. 

One  day,  when  May  was  feeding  Speckle,  the  doctor  came  to  see 
her,  and  he  said  she  must  not  run  in  the  hot  sun,  and  must  have  a 
fresh  egg  every  morning  for  her  breakfast. 

The  next  day  as  May  was  getting  out  of  bed  she  heard  a loud 
cackling  on  the  back  porch,  and  ran  to  the  window  to  see  what  was 
the  matter.  Dick  was  out  there^  and  as  May  came  to  the  window 
he  held  up  an  egg. 
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See  what  Speckle  laid  in  your  paper-doll  box/’  he  said.  ^^She 
must  have  heard  what  the  doctor  told  mamma.” 

Oh,  how  nice ! ” cried  May.  I hope  she  will  lay  one  every 
morning.” 

That  was  just  what  Speckle  did.  Every  morning,  about  eight 


o’clock,  there  was  a loud  cackling  on  the  back  porch,  and  a pretty 
white  egg  in  the  paper-doll  box. 

Do  you  wonder  that  May  soon  grew  well  and  strong,  with  such 
nice,  fresh  eggs  to  eat,  or  that  every  one  thought  Speckle  a very 
clever  little  hen  ? 


SOME  SEALS. 

^^WiiAT  is  that  floating  on  the  water,  uncle  ?’’  asked  Cyrus,  whom 
Captain  Dane  had  taken  in  his  sailboat  for  an  excursion  off  Cape 
Ann. 

The  captain  looked,  but  could  see  only  white-capped  waves.  Nor 
did  the  boy  see  more  at  that  moment. 

There  it  is  again,”  cried  Cyrus.  But  the  object  once  more  dis- 
appeared. 

At  the  end  of  two  or  three  minutes  his  watchful  eyes  caught  sight 
of  the  object  for  the  third  time,  and  the  thought  came  to  the  boy 
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that  it  was  alive.  He  touched  his  uncle’s  arm  now,  without  speaking 
or  pointing. 

A seal,”  said  Captain  Dane,  at  a glance.  There’s  another  further 
out ; do  you  see  him  ? ” 

They  must  be  young  ones,  sir,”  Cyrus  observed.  I saw,  last 


winter,  some  performing  seals  in  a tank ; they  were  a good  deal 
larger  than  those  seem  to  be.” 

Oh,  they  show  only  their  heads,”  said  the  captain.  No  doubt 
they  have  spied  our  boat,  and  are  keeping  under  cover  of  the  water. 
Shy  creatures,  but  so  curious,  too,  that  they  will  keep  popping  up  for 
another  look.  Maybe  I can  draw  them  nearer.” 
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The  captain  fastened  a bright  yellow  silk  handkerchief  to  the  boat’s 
bow,  and  it  had  the  effect  of  attracting  one  of  the  seals,  as  he  in- 
tended. The  brown,  glossy  head  approached  so  near  that  those  in 
the  boat  could  look  directly  into  the  large, 
mild  eyes.  Several  times  the  sea  animal 
raised  half  its  body  out  of  water,  showing 


its  fat  shoulders  and  queer  flippers,  in  evident  wonder.  Then  down 
he  slipped,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

These  seals  are  common  enough  along  the  coast,”  said  Captain 
Dane,  ''  yet  one  is  rarely  taken.  They  are  slippery  fellows ; they 
look  out  sharp  for  themselves.  Greenlanders,  who  depend  on  seals 
for  food,  throw  harpoons  from  their  boats  and  catch  them  that  way. 
A Greenlander  in  our  place  would  have  harpooned  that  one,  sure. 

We  do  not  want  him  for  food,”  returned  Cyrus.  It  must  be  a» 
cruel  person  who  would  kill  a seal  for  sport.  They  look  so  innocent, 
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and  can  be  tamed  and  taught  to  do  cute  tricks.  Those  I saw  ex- 
hibited were  just  wonderful.’' 

This  reminded  Captain  Dane  of  what  he  once  saw  at  the  Orkney 
Islands,  where  seals  are  numerous.  On  Sunday  morning,  when  the 
church  bells  rang  for  service,  these  animals  leave  their  feeding  grounds 
and  come  to  the  shore  in  crowds.  There  they  remain  listening,  till 
the  music  of  the  bells  ceases.  They  then  swim  away,  with  graceful 
motions,  to  deep  water  again. 

Cyrus  was  much  interested  in  this  story,  and  in  another  that  his 
uncle,  the  captain,  had  time  to  tell  him  before  they  landed.  It  was 
about  the  seals  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  that  are  often  domesticated 
and  taught  to  catch  fish  for  the  families  who  own  them.  Every  day 
these  seals  go  out  fishing  and  bring  in  a salmon  or  a turbot  for  the 
table. 


CRADLE  SONG. 

Lullaby,  sweetheart,  the  south  wind  is  moaning, 

The  moon  sheds  its  pale  light  around  thy  white  bed. 
While  mother  to  thee  her  low  love  song  is  crooning, 

As  swiftly  thy  footsteps  to  dreamland  are  sped. 

Lullaby,  sweetheart,  what  aileth  thy  slumber? 

Y/hat  shadowy  phantom  thy  light  dreams  pursue? 
The  angels  are  guarding  thee,  love,  without  number 
And  gently  waft  downward  their  message  to  you. 

Lullaby,  sweetheart,  the  treetop’s  low  music 
Has  lulled  into  silence  its  twittering  brood, 

While  over  them  watches  the  mother-bird  ever. 

Lest  danger  be  near  them  or  storms  rock  too  rade^ 
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BEET  AND  BETH. 

Bert  and  Beth  were  twins.  They  both  had  blue  eyes  and  long 
flaxen  curls.  They  were  bright,  interesting  children,  and  were 
seldom  found  in  real  mischief.  One  day  they  were  playing  in  the 
attic,  their  favorite  resort,  when  they  spied  an  open  trunk.  Mamma^ 
had  lots  of  old  treasures  stored  in  it ; she  had  that  day  been  exam 
ining  them,  and  had  left  the  trunk  open  to  air  it. 

Beth  drew  out  a brocaded  silk  skirt,  and  at  once  put  it  on.  Then 
she  found  a long  white  veil,  the  very  one  grandma  wore  on  her  wed- 
ding day.  Next  came  a pair  of  white  kid  gloves,  yellow  with  age, 
and  very  much  too  large  for  her,  but  she  drew  them  on  her  hands. 
Bert  threw  the  veil  over  her  head  just  as  he  had  once  seen  a bride  in 
church.  Beth  declared  her  toilet  was  complete,  and  began  rummag- 
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ing  again  for  something  for  Bert.  Nothing  satisfactory  appeared, 
except  a large  figured  dressing-gown,  with  elaborate  cord  and  tassels, 
and  a hat  which  they  said  looked  just  like  George  Washington’s. 

The  coat  was  put  on,  and  pronounced  elegant,  though  it  trailed 
a half  yard  or  more  on  the  floor ; and  Beth  had  to  take  off  her  gloves 
to  pin  up  the  sleeves. 


They  stole  softly  downstairs,  intending  to  surprise  mamma;  but 
she  had  gone  out. 

Well,  never  mind,”  said  Beth,  surveying  herself  in  the  mirror; 
^^you  take  papa’s  cane,  and  we  will  go  over  and  surprise  Aunt 
Nellie.” 

Now,  Aunt  Nellie  lived  a number  of  blocks  away.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  Bert  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  walking  down  street  in 
such  a dress  ; but  Beth  declared  he  looked  just  splendid,  and  so  he 
yielded,  as  he  usually  did. 

It  made  Beth’s  arms  ache  to  hold  up  the  heavy  skirt,  and  she  could 
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not  walk  with  it,  trailing  about  her  feet.  Then  it  was  not  pleasant 
to  have  everybody  stare  at  them,  and  laugh.  Often  they  were 
spoken  to  by  those  they  did  not  know. 

Bert  waddled  along  like  a fat  duck,  and  his  hat  was  constantly 
dropping  over  his  eyes.  They  were  both  ready  to  cry  when  Uncle 
Ned  met  them,  carried  them  off  to  his  studio,  took  their  pictures, 
and  then  went  home  with  them. 


THE  PRINCE. 


KRIS  KRINGLE’S  TRAVELS. 

A JOLLY  old  fellow 
Is  Mr.  Kris  Kringle ! 

He’s  coming  ! he’s  coming ! 

Just  hear  his  bells  jingle! 

The  fleetest  of  reindeer 
Are  drawing  his  sleigh, 
Because  he  must  travel 
fer  before  day. 
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He  comes  to  a housetop  — 

His  reindeer  he  halts; 

From  the  seat  where  he’s  sitting 
All  lightly  he  vaults. 

He  runs  to  the  chimney  — 

Oh,  dear ! he  jumps  in. 

It’s  strange  how  he  does  it, 

Because  he’s  not  thin ! 

Down,  down  he  is  slipping, 

He  knows  where  to  go, — 

To  the  room  where  the  stockings 
Are  hung  in  a row. 

He  feels  in  his  pockets, 

He  opens  his  sack; 

He  empties  them  quickly, 

And  then  he  runs  back. 
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The  keen  wind  of  winter 
Is  biting  his  nose ; 

Ho ! ho  ! in  the  moonlight 
It  looks  like  a rose ! 


His  bright  blue  eyes  twinkle 
Like  stars  in  the  skies; 
His  snowy  white  whiskers 
Float  out  as  he  files. 
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Up  the  chimney  he  hurries, 
The  housetop  he  gains, 
Once  more  in  his  carriage, 
He  catches  the  reins. 

Again  the  bells  jingle, 

And  fill  him  with  mirth; 
And  this  way  Kris  Kringle 
Goes  over  the  earth ! 


JESSIE^S  CHRISTMAS. 


ESSIE  sat  sewing  by  her  mamma.  She  was  busy 
making  a lace  dress  for  her  best  French  doll. 
Jessie  was  nearly  seven  years  old. 

Mamma,”  she  said,  what  do  you  think 
Santa  Claus  will  bring  me  ? ” 

What  would  you  like  to  have  him  bring 
you.  Jessamine?”  asked  mamma,  in  turn. 
Jessamine  ” was  a ’name  her  mamma  often 
called  her  by.)  Would  you  like  another  doll  ? ” 

They  are  very  nice,  but  I have  so  many  already,”  she  answered. 
How  would  you  like  some  games  ? ” 

Jessie  laughed. 


Have  you  forgotten,  dear  mamma,  that  papa  brought  home  three 
last  Saturday?” 

Poor,  puzzled  Santa  Claus  ! ” laughed  mamma.  What  can  he 
bring  a little  girl  who  has  a family  of  ten  dolls,  dozens  of  games,  a 
little  tricycle,  a parrot,  two  canaries,  and  a gray  squirrel ! ” 

And  that  is  what  I say  — poor,  puzzled  Santa  Claus ! 

Mamma  and  Jessie  sewed  in  silence  for  a few  minutes.  Then  a 
bright,  quiet  little  smile  came  ever  the  face  of  Jessie’s  mamma. 
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“Are  you  going  to  hang  up  one  of  your  new  black  silk  stock- 
ings ? ” she  asked. 

“ Yes,  mamma.  Why  ? ” 

“ Suppose  Santa  Claus  couldn’t  find  room  in  it  for  all  he  brought 
you  ! Now,”  she  added,  “ suppose  you  take  some  of  this  cloth  and 
make  a little  bag  about  so  big,  and  hang  that  up  instead  of  a stock- 
ing.” _ 

Jessie  thought  this  would  be  great  fun ; so  the  bag  was  made,  and 
an  Christmas  eve  it  was  hung  close  to  the  big  chimney. 

On  Christmas  morning  Jessie  ran  downstairs  in  her  little  white 
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night-dress.  She  was  just  a bit  afraid  that  Santa^  Claus  might  think 
her  greedy,  and  pass  her  by,  to  punish  her. 

Not  a bit  of  it  ( 

She  found  — well,  I had  rather  show  you  what  she  found  than  tell 
you. 


Her  papa  found  her,  a little  later,  with  both  of  her  new  pets  in  her 
arms.  He  at  once  named  them  Nip  ''  and  Tuck,’'  because  Jessie 
could  never  decide  which  had  the  funniest,  ugliest,  dearest  little  black 
face. 

She  is  still  the  happy  owner  of  both  wee  doggies,  and  I believe  she 
loves  them  better  than  her  games,  dolls,  tricycle,  parrot,  canaries,  and 
the  gray  squirrel  all  put  together. 


A LETTER  FROM  DOGGEVILLE. 


Doggeville,  Puppyland,  1892. 

Bow  wow  1 How-ow  do  you  do-o-o-o  ? I am  Edrick,  the  great 
mastiff,  and  I have  come  to  take  care  of  little  James  and  baby  Alice 
since  Lord  Reglan  went  away. 

I have  charge  of  them  in  their  walks,  but  I am  sorry  to  say  that 
I have  not  yet  been  able  to  teach  them  how  to  walk  properly,  on 
four  feet ; but  they  enjoy  trying  it,  when  that  great  two-legged 
creature  they  call  papa  ” doesn’t  interfere,  with  his  nonsense  about 
soiled  dresses  ” and  torn  stockings.” 

We  have  found  some  relatives  near  here,  who  really  know  a great 
deal ; and  between  ourselves  I think  they  are  related  to  us  mastiffs. 
Why,  they  almost  understand  how  a meal  should  be  served ! They 
let  their  children  take  lunches  under  the  trees  where  we  can  all 
enjoy  it  together. 

To  be  sure  they  are  so  foolish  as  to  have  a great  cloth  spread 
upon  the  ground,  and  smaller  ones  tucked  under  each  child’s  chin, 
I think  they  will  learn  after  awhile  how  much  nicer  a bit  oi 
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ehicken  tastos  when  one  is  stretched 
full  length  upon  the  grass,  and  can 
hold  it  comfortably  betw^een  one’s 
paws  and  pull  oi^  the  meat  with 
one’s  teeth. 

I regret  to  say  that  even  these  good 
people  sometimes  misunderstand  us 
mastiffs,  as  the  true  story  I am  about 
to  tell  you  will  show. 

Lotta  lives  at  their  home,  with  her 
eight  puppies;  and  as  they  need  so 
much  food,  one  of  them,  who  was 
somewhat  dainty,  got  a habit  of  tak- 
ing a spring  chicken  for  lunch  now 
and  then,  and  enjoyed  it  very  much. 
But  one  morning  the  Lady  Two-Tegs 
that  they  call  mamma”  saw  him 
tossing  a chicken  in  the  air,  getting 
it  ready  to  eat.  He  saw  her,  too, 
and  felt  that  it  was  better  not  to  let 
her  see  what  he  was  doing.  So  he 
lay  down  upon  the  walk,  with  the 
chicken  under  him.  She  spoke  very 
pleasantly  to  him.  He  laughed  and 
said  good  morning,”  in  mastiff,  and 
rapped  his  tail  beautifully  on  the 
walk,  but  he  didn’t  feel  like  getting 
up.  He  stretched  out  on  the  walk 
instead  of  doing  so,  and  she  went  on 
to  the  tool-house ; and  what  do  you 
think  she  did  ? She  left  the  door 
ajar,  and  when  Henry  VIII.  got  up 
softly  to  see  if  the  chicken  was  safe, 
she  peeked.  Then  she  came  back 
with  a stick  and  whipped  him.  I 
?ame  as  soon  as  I heard  his  cries. 
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and  told  her  I couldn’t  bear  it  to  see  Henry 
VIII.  whipped  like  that,  for  just  eating  a 
little  between  meals.  I didn’t  think  he 
would  get  his  stomach  out  of 
order,  unless  he  ate  too 
many  pin-feathers ; but 
all  in  vain.  It  makes 
my  muzzle  ache  to 
think  how  hard  it 
is  to  get  these 
two  - legged 
creatures  to 
understand 
the  feelings  of 
a refined  and 
sensitive  mas- 
tiff like  Henry 
VIII.  or 


Your  faithful  friend, 
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LITTLE-BABY-NOT-AFRAID-TO~CRY. 


When  Miss  Polly  Perkins  came  home  from  a visit  to  her  brother’s 
ranch  in  the  far  West,  she  brought  her  mother  a queer  present,  at 
least  Mrs.  Perkins  thought  she  did,  — a little  Indian  girl,  three  years 
old. 

Her  mother  came  to  the  ranch  one  night  very  ill,  and  in  a few  days 
she  died,  leaving  Little-baby-not-afraid-to-cry  (for  that  was  her  name) 
to  Miss  Polly’s  care.  Not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  she  took  her  home 
as  a present  to  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Perkins  was  a good  woman ; so  she  made  the  little  pappoose 
some  clothes,  changed  her  name  to  Jessie,  and  when  she  was  old 
enough  sent  her  to  school.  Very  few  people  when  they  saw  her 
going  quietly  along  would  have  thought  she  was  an  Indian  child. 
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But  one  day  she  did  something  that  proved  that  she  was.  You  all 
know  how  fond  Indians  are  of  putting  feathers  in  their  hair  and 
trimming  their  clothes  with  them. 

Now  Mrs.  Perkins  had  some  very  fine  roosters  with  long  tail- 
feathers.  Jessie  thought  them  beautiful.  Perhaps  she  remembered 
that  her  own  people  used  to  wear  them  in  their  hair.  At  any  rate 
she  watched  them  day  by  day,  and  wished  she  had  some. 

One  morning  there  was  a great  noise  in  the  hen-house.  Mrs. 
Perkins  was  sure  there  were  weasels  after  her  pet  chickens.  She 
took  a stick  and  hurried  out  to  see.  Miss  Polly  got  a stick  and  went 
too.  The  chickens  were  all  in  the  coop,  but  every  one  of  the  roosters 
had  lost  its  fine  tail. 

Good  Mrs.  Perkins  threw  up  her  hands  when  she  saw  them.  What 
had  become  of  the  tails?  Just  then  she  turned  around  and  saw 
Jessie.  She  did  not  look  like  a quiet  little  American  girl  any  more, 
but  a real  Indian,  with  her  dress  covered  with  patches  of  red  cloth 
she  had  sewed  on,  and  her  braids  stuck  full  of  long,  waving  rooster 
feathers. 

Mrs.  Perkins  tried  not  to  be  vexed  with  her,  for  she  knew  she  was 
only  following  a natural  instinct;  but  she  talked  to  Jessie  so  kindly 
that  she  promised  not  to  do  it  again,  and  she  never  did. 
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It  was  bedtime.  Mamma  was  softly  singing  to  Baby-boy,  while 
Curlyhead  and  Goldilocks  contentedly  ate  their  supper  of  bread  and 
milk.  In  the  old  apple-tree  near  the  window  four  baby  robins  were 
going  to  bed. 

My  dears,”  said  Mamma  Robin,  I have  a story  to  tell  you.” 

A story  ! Oh,  jolly  ! ” exclaimed  Flipsy,  Snipsy,  and  little  Peepsy. 

Robsy,  the  biggest,  balanced  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  nest, 
inquiring  pertly,  Has  it  a moral,  ma  ? ” 

Get  back  into  the  nest  at  once,  my  son,”  said  Mamma  Robin  ; 
“ and  don’t  ask  impertinent  questions.”  Robsy,  somewhat  abashed, 
obeyed,  and  Mamma  Robin  began  : 

This  morning  I was  breakfasting  in  the  cherry-tree  yonder, 
when  suddenly,  in  the  garden  below,  arose  such  a screaming  and 
scuffling  that  I nearly  fell  from  my  perch  with  fright.  The  two 
young  mortals  from  the  house  close  by  were  struggling  with  each 
other  for  the  possession  of  a little  garden  spade. 

^ Give  it  to  me  ! ’ screamed  Goldilocks,  her  pretty  face  disfigured 
by  passion.  ^ I will  have  it ! ’ ^ You  shan’t ! ’ shouted  Curlyhead, 

scowling  fearfully,  ^ I want  it  myself.’  Just  then  their  mamma 
came  out  to  see  what  the  matter  was,  and  as  she  led  them  away 
I heard  her  sorrowfully  repeating : 

“ ‘ Birds  in  their  little  nests  agree,  and  ’tis  a shocking  sight 
When  children  of  one  family  fall  out,  and  scratch  and  fight.’ 

I flew  home  quite  proud  to  think  that  my  children,  in  their  little 
nests,  were  examples  for  mortals  a hundred  times  as  big.” 
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Here  Mamma  Robin  paused  impressively,  and  glanced  round  the 
Jiest.  Robsy  pretended  to  yawn  behind  his  wing,  while  the  three 
others  dropped  their  little  heads  upon  their  breasts,  and  sighed. 

Imagine  my  distress  and  mortification,”  she  went  on,  when  I 
found  a quarrel,  almost  as  fierce  as  a human  one,  raging  in  my 
peaceful  home.” 


Little  Peepsy  nestled  close  to  Mamma  Robin,  crying  softly,  while 
the  others  said  meekly  : 

We’re  sorry,  ma!  ” 

^^Well,  well,”  said  Mamma  Robin,  I’ll  not  scold  you,  but  don’t 
you  think,  if  we  birds  are  held  up  as  examples  of  behavior  to  mortal 
children,  we  should  take  great  care  how  we  behave  ? ” 

Yes,  ma,  we  will  be  good,  truly  ! ” they  answered,  Robsy  loudest 
of  all. 

Good-night,  then,  and  pleasant  dreams,”  said  Mamma  Robin, 
spreading  her  wings  and  tucking  them  all  gently  in. 
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And  m the  children’s  pleasant  nursery,  at  that  very  minute, 
Curlyhead  was  whispering  with  his  arm  about  mamma’s  neck,  I’m 
sorry  I was  naughty  to-day,  and  sister  shall  have  the  spade  all  to- 
morrow ; ” while  Goldilocks  nestled  her  pretty  head  into  the  pillow 
and  murmuring,  good  to-morrow/'  fell  fast  asleep. 
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Cora  thinks  the  water-lilies  are  the  most  beautiful  flowers  that 
grow.  No  wonder  she  was  delighted  when  her  papa  one  evening 
told  her  to  be  ready  to  go  early  next  morning  to  gather  some. 

Shortly  after  sunrise  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norton  with  their  little  daugh- 
ter were  rowing  among  the  broad  flat  lily-leaves  that  float  on  the 
surface. 

They  soon  saw  dozens  of  the  shining  white  beauties  resting  on  the 
water.  A few  strokes  of  the  oars  brought  the  boat  into  the  midst 
of  them. 

0 mamma/’  cried  Cora,  let  me  pull  one  ! ” 

They  are  hard  to  get,  my  dear,  and  one  must  be  very  careful,” 
said  her  mamma.  But  before  she  had  time  to  stop  her,  Cora  had 
reached  over  the  side  of  the  boat  and  clutched  one  of  the  slippery 
stems.  She  was  back  of  her  papa,  and  just  as  she  leaned  over  and 
caught  the  blossom,  he  gave  the  boat  a sudden  movement. 

Cora  held  on  to  the  lily,  and  in  an  instant  there  was  a splash,  and 
for  a moment  two  lively  feet  were  all  that  could  be  seen  of  the  little 

girl- 

She  was  quickly  rescued,  but  the  gathering  of  lilies  was  spoiled  for 
that  time.  She  was  a forlorn-looking  creature.  No  one  would  have 
known  that  her  dress  had  once  been  white.  It  was  covered  with  the 
black  mud  of  the  marsh. 
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The  strange  part  of  it  was  that  she  held  on  to  the  lily  and  brought 
it  into  the  boat. 

She  kept  it  for  some  time  as  a memento  of  her  adventure,  and 
laughingly  told  her  many  little  friends  about  it,  always  adding  that 
it  was  a very  costly  lily. 
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Tiiad’s  Uncle  John  was  an  Englishman.  One  time  he  came  from 
over  the  sea  to  pay  a visit  to  Tliad’s  papa.  Thad  soon  became  very 
fond  of  him,  and  liked  to  listen  to  his  wonderful  stories. 

Thad  was  sitting  on  Uncle  John’s  knee  one  afternoon,  and  his  big 
eyes  were  opened  wide  at  the  strange  tales  he  heard.  Suddenly  he 
jumped  down  and  rushed  out  into  the  kitchen. 

0 mamma  ! ” he  cried,  I want  to  be  a knight,  awfully.  Can’t 
I,  mamma,  please  ? ” 

Why,  what  for  ? ” she  asked. 

Oh,  they’re  just  splendid  ! ” cried  Thad.  Uncle  John’s  been 
telling  me  all  about  them,  and  they  ride  fine  horses,  and  wear  really, 
truly  swords,  and  they’re  brass  all  over  — ” and  he  had  to  stop  for 
breath. 

dare  say,”  said  his  mother,  smiling. 

And  they  go  out  and  fight  in  battles,  and  sometimes  they  go 
after  dragons,  and  tigers,  and  lions,  and  things,”  said  Thad.  They 
don’t  now,  but  they  used  to ; and  they  could  now  if  they  wanted  to,  1 
s’pose.  I should,  anyhow'.” 
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So  you  want  to  be  a knight,  and  fight  dragons  and  things/’  said 
mamma.  I guess  you  can.” 

How  can  I,  mamma  ? Tell  me  quick/’  cried  Thad. 


How  would  you  like  to  be  a ^ Knight 
of  the  Sunbeam’  ?”  she  said.  When  you  see 
a storm  coming  you  must  drive  it  away  and  make  the 
sun  shine.  And  you  will  have  lots  cf  dragons  to  fight,  too/’  she  said. 

Thad  was  a little  disappointed  3 but  Uncle  John  said  it  was  a first- 
rate  idea. 
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The  next  day  Thad  was  standing  by  the  window  with  tears  :n  his 
eyes,  and  scolding  because  auntie  had 
taken  Lou  to  ride  instead  of  himself. 

All  at  once  he  stopped.  Mamma  glanced 
at  him,  and  saw  him  trying  hard  to 
smile. 

There  is  a rainbow,  I am  sure,”  said 
she.  It  rains,  but  the  sunbeams  are 
coming  out.” 

Thad  ran  and  threw  his  arms  around 
her  neck  and  whispered,  I’m  a ^ Knight 
of  the  Sunbeam,’  aren’t  I,  mamma  ? ” 

At  Christmas  time  there  came  to  Thad 
a tiny  box  from  over  the  sea.  He  found 
inside  a gold  medal,  the  size  of  a five- 
dollar  gold-piece.  On  one  side  was  a 
picture  of  the  sun  with  its  beams  spread- 
ing all  around  it ; and  on  the  other 
side  were  the  words : Sir  Thad- 
deus,  the  Knight  of  the  Sun- 
beam.” Uncle  John  had  not 
forgotten  him. 

GRACE  M.  ROWE.  , 


HERO’S  BIRTHDAY  PARTY. 


Aunt  Sarah  called  to  see  Mrs.  Brown,  and 
found  they  were  having  a party.  Hero, 
the  old  family  horse,  was  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  it  was  in  honor  of  his 
birthday  that  this  grand  party  was  made. 

Aunt  Sarah  was  invited  to  be  one  of 
the  guests,  a^iid  was  seated  on  the  piazza. 
Soon  the  procession  started.  First  came 
the  police,  six  boys  in  paper  caps  and 
feathers.  Then  Hero,  led  by  Mr.  Brown. 
The  horse  had  a garland  of  golden-rod 
about  his  neck,  and  an  oak-wreath 
around  the  saddle. 
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Next  marched  the  Odd  Fellows/’  several  children  with  fancy 
head-dresses  and  costumes.  Last  the  foreign  visitor,  a Bedouin,  who 
was  a girl,  wrapped  in  a blanket,  with  a gay  kerchief  on  her  head. 

Mrs.  Brown  was  chief  marshal.  She  wore  orange  trimmings  and 
carried  a stick  with  a bright  bow  on  it.  The  grand  procession 
crossed  the  lawn  and  saluted  Mrs.  General  Bovine,  the  cow,  who 
was  nibbling  grass.  Madame  Cow  looked  up,  as  much  as  to  say. 
What’s  all  this?”  Then  with  a graceful  bend  of  her  head,  turned 
to  her  luncheon. 

When  the  procession  passed  in  front  of  the  piazza.  Grandmother 
Brown  welcomed  them  with  a speech,  presenting  Hero  with  a leather 
medal  and  a box  containing  the  freedom  of  the  pasture.  Other 
gifts  were  offered,  including  a box  of  horse  candy,  which  proved  to 
be  the  tender  ends  of  green  corn,  and  lumps  of  sugar. 

Then  all  the  children  in  turn  had  a ride  around  the  circle  on 
Hero’s  back.  After  this  came  another  speech  from  another  grand- 
mother, and  more  gifts  for  Hero.  One  was  a birthday  cake  wreathed 
with  flowers,  with  twenty-one  candles  on  it.  The  cake  was  a meas- 
ure of  oats. 

The  horse  gladly  helped  himself  to  candy,  cake,  and  sugar.  All 
the  rest  of  the  company  were  treated  to  ice-cream  and  gingerbread 
horses. 
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A BURGLAR  ELEPHANT. 


Polly  was  a cunning  old  elephant^  who  belonged  to  a travelling 

circus.  She  went  from 
town  to  town,  perform- 
ing for  a night  or  so  in 
each  place.  She  knew 
a good  many  tricks  and 
worked  very  hard  for 
her  living,  performing 
with  the  clown  in  the 
circus  every  evening, 
and  drawing  the  cara- 
van along  the  road  next 
day. 

It  was  not  a grand 
show  that  Polly  be- 
longed to,  although  she 
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was  the  principal  attraction.  Perhaps  she  did  not  always  get  as 
much  to  eat  as  she  would  have  liked.  After  a while,  as  she  grew 
more  and  more  cunning,  she  began  to  slip  away  at  night  whenever 
she  got  the  chance.  She  passed  through  the  dark  silent  streets  with 
her  soft,  noiseless  footsteps,  until  she  came  to  a house  which  her 


instinct  told  her  was  a grocery  store.  There  she  would  stop,  and 
with  her  clever,  flexible  trunk  take  down  the  shutters  and  effect  an 
entrance. 

Once  inside,  she  had  it  all  her  own  way.  After  a good  rummage 
all  round  the  shelves  to  find  out  what  they  contained,  she  would 
feast  until  morning  on  jam,  marmalade,  biscuits,  cheeses,  and  sweets 
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of  any  kind.  Once  she  made  herself  but  that  was  when  she  eat 
up  a large  wedding-cake,  sugar  ornaments  and  all. 

At  first  she  was  careful  to  get  back  to  her  stable  before  daybreak ; 
but  at  last  she  got  over-bold,  and  was  one  morning  caught  in  the 
very  act,  with  the  empty  tins  and  jam-pots  strewn  all  around  her. 


Her  guilty,  tell-tale  trunk  was  smeared  all  over  with  raspberry  jam 
and  gingerbread  1 

Poor  Polly ! I am  afraid  after  that  her  master  was  obliged  to 
chain  her  up  more  securely  at  night,  and  that  her  pleasant  little 
rambles  were  put  a stop  to  for  a while,  much  against  Polly’s  own 
wishes. 


I guess  ’tain’t  very  muddy.  I’ll  get  home  in  time  for  dinner.’’ 


Joy  ran  up  hill  and  down  again,  till  she  found  herself  jumping 
from  one  hummock  to  another  over  the  marsh.  Some  men  were  at 
work  there,  a good  way  off. 

At  last  she  was  not  far  from  the  little  ugly  house  where  Mary  lived, 
believe  that’s  Mary  herself,  feeding  her  chickens!  Mary  1 I’m 
coming  1 ” 

But  just  as  she  started  to  run  she  saw  at  her  very  feet  a ditch  deep 
and  broad.  At  the  other  end  of  it  the  men  were  digging.  What 
should  she  ao  — go  all  the  way  back  when  nearly  there  ? No,  in- 
deed ; Joy  wasn’t  that  kind  of  a girl!  Tossing  her  hat  and  book 
across,  she  ran  back  a few  steps,  then  jumped  with  all  her  might  — 
right  into  the  middle  of  the  ditch ! 

Mary,  who  had  looked  up  at  her  call,  then  looked  down  again  to 
count  her  chickens.  She  could  not  see  Joy  at  all  when  she  looked 
again.  Where  was  the  child  ? Had  she  been  carried  off  right  under 
her  eyes?  Had  the  ground  swallowed  her  up  ? 

Tearing  across  the  marsh,  she  almost  fell  into  the  ditch  herself. 
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WHAT  KIND  OF  A GIRL  MARY  WAS. 


Then  — oh,  dear  ! what  a mud-and-watery  little  girl  she  saw  at  her 
feet ! She  would  never  have  guessed  her  to  be  the  fresh,  pink-calico 
girl  she  had  seen  in  the  morning  1 


Joy  was  half-smothered  trying  to  pull  one  foot  out  of  the  mud 
while,  the  other  only  went  in  deeper.  What  would  have  happened  to 
her  if  Mary  had  not  come  to  help  her,  I’m  sure  I don’t  know. 

Oh,  is  that  all  ? ” said  Mary.  I’ll  soon  get  you  out  of  that,  if 
you’ll  only  stand  still ! ” 


WHAT  KIND  OF  A GIRL  MARY  WAS. 
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A little  way  ofP  was  a board  the  workmen  had  been  using.  Put- 
ting one  end  of  it  near  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  resting  the  other  end 
on  the  top,  Mary  made  an  up-hill  bridge.  She  helped  Joy  to  crawl 

up,  and  then  led  the  half-drowned,  badly  scared  child  to  her  little 

% 

home. 

The  little  house  didn’t  look  ugly  now  to  Joy,  with  its  clean  bare 
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floor,  its  little  stove  wliicli  was  fairly  snapping  in  its  efforts  to  cook 
the  family  dinner  for  Mary  and  her  grandmother.  Strange  to  tell, 
even  the  old,  faded  calico  dress  which  Mary  brought  for  Joy  to  put 
on  did  not  look  ugly. 

I can’t  tell  you  how  Mary  hurried  to  Joy’s  house  to  tell  all  about 
it  and  bring  back  clean  clothes  for  her  to  wear  home.  Joy  ate  the 
tender  chicken  the  grandmother  cooked  for  her,  and  drank  real  tea 
out  of  a real  china  cup — the  only  one  they  had  ! 

Joy  came  back  the  next  day  with  dresses  for  Mary  as  fresh  as  her 
own,  and  comforts  for  the  grandmother  which  made  her  the  happiest 
old  lady  in  all  the  town.  Joy  helped  all  the  other  girls  to  find  out 
what  kind  of  a girl  Mary  really  was. 
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THE  BRIGHTEYES  FAMILY. 


There  were  Father  and  Mother  Brighteyes,  and  three  little  ones. 
Fluff,  Duff,  and  Tiny. 

Their  home  was  the  garret  of  an  old  warehouse, 
and  they  were  very  comfortable  and  happy  until  one 
unfortunate  day. 

Father  Brighteyes  had  gone  down  to  replenish  the 
family  cupboard,  which  just  then  was  rather  bare, 
but  hurried  back  in  wild  alarm. 

What  is  the  matter  ? ” cried  Mother  Brighteyes. 
^^Alas!”  answered  the  father,  ^^we  must  find  a 
new  home  ; but  where  can  we  go  ? This  old 
garret  has  sheltered  us  so  long  that  no 
other  place  will  be  so  home-like.” 

But  the  breakfast,”  said  Mother 
Brighteyes ; we  can’t  move  out 
on  empty  stomachs.” 

^ The  house  will  be  torn  down 
over  our  heads  if  we  do 
not  hurry,”  said  the  fa- 
ther. 

^^Well,  do  find  something 
for  the  children  to  eat,  and 
then  we  will  start.” 
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Father  Brighteyes  went  cautiously  along  the  beams  and  through 
the  walls  until  he  reached  the  lowest  story.  He  found  a few  bits  of 
bread  and  ran  nimbly  up  again. 

The  little  ones  nibbled  these,  while  the  father  went  for  more. 

He  felt  a shaking  and  rumbling  in  the  walls,  and  the  next  moment 
he  was  crushed  under  a pile  of  rubbish. 

Mother  Brighteyes  and  the  young  ones  waited-  and  watched  for 
him  in  vain.  At  last  Duff  went  down  to  look  for  him. 

Soon  a hammering  was  heard  beneath  them,  and  Mother  Bright- 
eyes called  the  others,  and  ran  hastily  through  the  walls. 

Just  as  they  reached  a place  of  safety,  and  were  getting  somewhat 
over  their  fright.  Fluff  put  her  head  out  of  a nice  little  hole,  and  a 
famous  old  mouser  snapped  her  up  in  a minute. 

Mother  Brighteyes  felt  sad  and  discouraged.  With  Tiny  by  her 
side,  they  worked  their  way  into  an  adjoining  cellar.  And  — oh,  joy ! 


TE]!{  LITTLE  FIGS. 


there  was  a great  piece  of  cheese  that  seemed  placed  there  purposely 
for  them. 

They  ate  a good  meal,  and,  feeling  unusually  tired.  Mother  Bright- 
eyes  and  her  last  child.  Tiny,  snuggled  down  for  a nap. 

The  next  morning  the  master  of  the  house  found  them  still  asleep. 

I hope  these  are  the  last  of  those  troublesome  rats,”  he  said,  and 
gave  them  a little  kick,  I must  take  them  out  and  bury  them  under 
the  grape-vine,” 


Ida  and  Jennie  were  two  little  girls 
who  lived  near  the  city.  The  electric 
cars  passed  by  their  home,  and  they 
often  rode  in  them. 

The  little  girls’  papa  was  a farmer, 
and  Ida  and  Jennie  used  to  think  it 
lots  of  fun  to  go  to  the  big  barn  and 
feed  the  horses,  cows,  and  pigs.  In  the  back  part  of  the  barn  there 
was  a pen  of  ten  little  pigs  about  three  months  old. 

One  day,  when  their  papa  had  gone  to  Boston,  Ida  and  Jennie  ran 
out  to  the  barn  and  opened  the  door  of  the  piggies’  pen. 

Oh!  what  a squealing  and  jumping  about  those  little  pigs  had. 
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The  girls  thought  it  great  fun.  But  when  they  tried  to  get  the 
pigs  back  into  their  pen,  the  piggies  would  not  go.  Then  Ida  and 
Jennie  began  to  cry.  They  knew  that  their  papa  would  be  angry, 
for  he  told  them  never  to  open  the  door  of  the  pig-pen. 

All  at  once  the  pigs  ran  out  of  the  barn  into  the  road  as  fast  as 
their  legs  could  carry  them.  An  electric  car  was  coming  up 
street  and  the  pigs  were  frolicking  on  the  track  in  front  of  iti 
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^‘They  will  get  killed,”  cried  Ida. 

^^What  shall  we  do?”  said  little  Jennie. 

And  then  the  little  girls  stopped  crying  and  began  to  laugh.  For 
there,  in  front  of  them,  was  the  funniest  sight  they  had  ever  seen. 

The  pigs  had  formed  a line,  in  double  file,  in  front  of  the  car  and 
were  running  on  ahead  of  it.  Such  antics  as  those  pigs  cut  up. 
Everybody  in  the  car  was  laughing. 

Ida  says  she  thinks  the  pigs  were  ‘-playing  horse,”  and  thought 
that  they  were  drawing  the  car. 


By  and  by  the  conductor  of  the  car  tired  of  the  fun.  So  he 
rang  the  bell  and  the  car  stopped.  Then  he  and  the  driver  helped 
the  little  girls  to  get  the  j)igs  back  in  their  pen. 

Ida  and  Jennie  thanked  the  kind-hearted  car-men  for  helping 
them.  And  the  car  started  on  its  way  again. 

When  their  papa  came  home  that  night  they  told  him  all  about  it. 
He  did  not  scold,  and  laughed  very  much  at  what  he  called  the 
piggies’  race.”  But  Ida  and  Jennie  never  disobeyed  again,  and 
the  pigs  did  not  get  another  chance  to  play  horse  with  an  electric 
car. 
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JEAN  PAUL’S  TELESCOPE. 

Little  Jean  Paul  and  his  sister  Marie  lived  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland,  so  high  up,  indeed,  that  there  was  snow  around 
them  most  of  the  year,  and  the  sky  with  its  sun,  moon,  and  stars  did 
not  seem  half  so  far  away  as  it  does  to  us. 

The  children  lived  near  an  observatory,  where  little  Jean  Paul 
had  once  been  allowed  to  look  through  the  great  telescope.  It  had 
almost  taken  his  breath  away  to  see  how  big  and  near  the  stars 
seemed. 

After  that  he  longed  for  a telescope  of  his  own,  and  one  day  finding 
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a piece  of  stiff  paper  he  thought  he  would  make  one  and  take  a peep 
at  the  pretty  new  moon. 

So  he  rolled  up  the  paper  till  it  looked  like  a big  horn  and  fastened 
it  with  pins. 

Now  I will  pretend  I am  an  astronomer/’  he  said,  and  I’ll  make 
an  observation.”  This  was  a very  long  word  he  had  heard,  and  he 
thought  it  meant  to  look  very  carefully  at  something  in  the  sky. 

Then  he  opened  the  window  and  closed  one  eye  tightly,  and  with 
the  other  peeped  through  his  telescope  at  the  moon.  Oh,  how  much 
clearer  it  looked ! 

Now  just  outside  the  window  on  the  grass  sat  little  Marie  playing 
with  her  grandfather’s  three-cornered  hat,  which  was  a very  big  and 
heavy  one. 

When  she  heard  Jean  Paul’s  voice  she  thought  she  would  pop  up 
quietly  and  surprise  him  ; so  up  she  stood  before  the  window  with  her 
big,  black  hat  exactly  in  front  of  the  paper  telescope. 

Oh  ! my  goodness,”  cried  little  Jean  Paul  on  his  knees,  what 
has  happened  ? The  moon  has  fallen  out  of  the  sky  and  everything 
is  black.” 

Marie  laughed  so  hard  that  her  grandfather’s  hat  fell  off,  and  Jean 
Paul  opening  his  other  eye  saw  that  it  was  his  small  sister  who  had 
upset  his  observation.” 


A QUITE  TRUE  FISH  STORY. 

Virgie’s  parents  were  spending  the  summer  with  some  friends  in 
a camp  on  the  shores  of  a small  lake.  There  were  no  other  children 
in  the  party,  so  after  a few  days  Virgie  began  to  be  lonesome.  Such 
a disconsolate  little  face  did  she  wear  that  her  mamma  feared  that 
the  outdoor  life  was  doing  her  no  good. 

Not  even  a dolly  was  there  to  play  with,  for  in  the  hurry  of  de- 
parture poor  Miss  Dollie  had  been  forgotten. 

This  is  the  lonesomest  place  I ever  saw,”  cried  Virgie  one 

day. 

She  was  sitting  in  the  boat  fast  to  the  shore,  and  as  she  wiped  away 
her  tears  her  slice  of  cake  dropped  into  the  water. 

Oh,  oh ! ” she  cried,  and  stopped,  for  a little  black  fish  with  queer 
little  horns  on  his  head  swam  up  and  nibbled  at  the  cake.  Then 
came  another  little  fish,  and  another,  until  the  slice  was  entirely 
surrounded. 

Look,  look  ! ” cried  Virgie  in  delight ; come,  mamma,  oh,  quick, 
quick  ! What  are  they  ? ” 

They  are  hornpouts,  my  dear,”  said  mamma ; there  is  quite  a 
family  of  them,  is  there  not  ? That  big  one  must  be  Papa  Horn- 
pout.” 

Yes,  yes,”  replied  Virgie ; and  there’s  Mamma  Hornpout  and 
Baby  Hornpout.  Oh,  let’s  name  them  all,  mamma!  ” 
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So,  for  an  hour  or  more  they  sat,  until  mamma  declared  she  could 
think  of  no  more  names. 

After  that,  Virgie  was  never  lonesome.  She  would  play  with  the 


fishes  for  hours  at  a time.  They  grew  so  tame  that  they  would  take 
crumbs  of  cake  from  her  hand. 

One  day  mamma  threw  some  baked  beans  into  the  water,  and  the 
fishes  liked  them  as  well  as  cake. 

When  ice  cream  was  made,  Virgie  insisted  on  giving  some  to  her 
pets.  She  held  a teaspoonful  under  water,  and  before  it  could  dis- 
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solve,  the  fishes  ate  it  as  daintily  as  though  they  had  dined  from  silver 
all  their  lives. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  Virgie  bade  them  a long  and  tearful 


farewell.  But  she  dried  her  tears  when  papa  told  her  he  had 
captured  Papa  and  Mamma  Hornpout  to  carry  home  for  his 
aquarium. 
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ROBIN  BOrS  RIDDLES.  — VII. 


OBIN  ! Robin  ! called  Jane. 

^^Yes,  Jane/'  answered  Robin,  from  the 
store-room.  His  voice  had  a queer,  muffled 
sound. 

‘‘Where  are  you?”  said  Jane,  coming  in 
and  looking  around.  There  was  no  little 
boy  to  be  seen. 

“ Here  I am,”  said  the  muffled  voice.  And, 
looking  closer,  Jane  saw  two  little  black  legs 
and  slippered  feet  sticking  out  of  the  big 
rag-bag  in  the  corner. 

“ What  are  you  doing  ? ” asked  Jane, 
astonished. 

“Looking  for  my  fiiig,”  said  Robin,  coming  out  of  the  bag  very 
red  and  rumpled.  “ Don’t  you  know  it’s  under  lots  of  nover  lings, 
far,  far  down,  and  out  of  sight.” 

“ Well,  I’m  pretty  sure  you  won’t  find  it  there,”  said  Jane, 
laughing. 

Robin  looked  disconsolate. 

“ I’ve  been  in  papa’s  waste-basket,”  he  said,  “ and  I can’t  fink  of 
any  nover  place.” 

“ Come  and  let  me  brush  your  hair,  and  take  you  downstairs  now,” 
said  Jane.  “ There  is  a lady  in  the  parlor  who  wants  to  see  you.” 

“ Dear  me,  what  a big  boy  you  have  grown ! ” cried  the  lady, 
when  Robin  came  into  the  room.  “ The  last  time  I saw  you,  you 
were  still  a baby  in  kilts  ! ” 

Robin  straightened  up  proudly,  and  thrust  his  well  hand  deep 
down  into  his  beloved  pocket. 

Then  a pink  flush  flew  into  his  cheeks. 

“ I’ve  found  it ! I’ve  found  it ! ” he  cried.  And  out  of  the  pocket 
came  a handkerchief,  a ball  of  string,  two  peppermints,  a piece  of 
paper,  a pencil,  some  shells,  and  last  of  all,  a bright,  new  ten-cent 
piece. 
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ROBIN  BOY’S  BIDDLES. 


^ One  to  look  at,  ten  to  count/  ” quoted  mamma,  picking  up  the 
piece  of  paper.  Here  is  the  next  riddle,  Eobin  Boy  : ” — 

No  throat  have  I to  sing  with, 

No  tongue  to  speak  a word ; 

Yet  I will  sing  you  songs  as  sweet 
As  ever  you  have  heard. 


THE  DRESS  THAT  MARGARET  MADE. 
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From  far  away  a singer 

Shall  reach  your  ear  through  me. 
This  is  a riddle  hard  to  guess, 

But  wait,  and  you  shall  see. 

A little  talk  with  mamma, 

A little  walk  with  Jane, 

A nickel  dropped  into  a crack, — 
And  everything  is  plain. 


She  never  would  have  thought  of  it  if  the  grown-up  people  had 
not  so  foolishly  flattered  her  about  the  way  she  made  her  doll’s 
dresses.  Her  poor  little  head  was  turned,  and  she  thought  she  could 
do  almost  anything  in  the  way  of  dress-making. 

I expect  to  see  you  making  a dress  for  your  mother  next,”  one 
old  lady  said.  Then  Margaret  felt  that  she  would  never  be  satisfled 
till  this  friend’s  expectations  were  fulfilled. 

I believe  I could,  if  I only  had  the  chance,”  she  thought.  Big 
people’s  dresses  are  just  like  dolls’,  only  bigger.” 

And  then  it  suddenly  occurred  to  her  that  just  that  very  minute 
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her  mother  was  out  looking  for  a dress-maker.  Upstairs,  in  the 
spare-room,  a new  dress  was  waiting  to  be  made. 


Why,  I have  the  chance  to  try  now  said  Margaret.  ^Every- 
body is  out,  and  what  a lovely  surprise  it  v/ould  be  to  have  that  dress 
made  for  mother  when  she  comes  in.” 

Thereupon  this  dress-maker,  aged  nine,  flew  into  the  house.  In 
five  minutes  she  had  the  cloth  out,  and  was  cutting  adventurously 
into  its  soft  folds. 

I’ll  make  the  waist  first,”  she  thought,  for  most  people  hate  to 
make  waists,  and  I don’t.”  And  with  that  the  waist  was  cut  after 
Miss  Margaret’s  only  pattern. 

With  it  she  had  made  very  successful  dresses  for  the  clumsy  dolls 
which  were  the  fashion  in  those  days.  Truth  compels  me  to  say  that 
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when  applied  to  her  mother’s  dress,  it  looked  very  different.  For  the 
first  time  a twitter  of  uncertainty  disturbed  little  Margaret,  and  she 
lacked  the  spirit  to  begin  on  the  skirt. 

She  did  finish  the  waist,  but  it  was  with  a doubtful  mind  she  sur- 
veyed even  it,  as  it  lay  on  the  bed.  The  sleeves  were  sticking  out  of 
those  two  little  holes  in  the  pattern  as  stiffly  and  straightl}^  as  though 
two  wooden  arms  were  inside  them.  Doubt  was  resolved  into  sad 


certainty,  when  her  mother,  being  called  in  to  admire  it,  burst  into 
tears  instead. 

Why,  mamma  ! ” faltered  the  poor  little  dress-maker,  thought 
it  would  be  such  a lovely  surprise  ! ” 

But  that  proved  too  much  for  the  mother.  Drying  her  eyes,  she  at 
once  gave  Margaret  a surprise.  Though  not  ^Movely,”  it  was  suc- 
cessful. • 

For  a long  while  afterwards  this  small  person  was  content  to  confine 
her  skill  to  her  dolls,  and  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  flatteries 
of  the  grown-up  people. 
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HUREAH  FOR  TEDDY. 

The  school-house  door  opens  wide,  and  out  rush  the  children. 
During  the  morning  silence  within  the  school-room  was  hopeless, 
for  the  snow  fell  in  great  feathery  flakes. 

The  older  scholars  in  the  back  seats  turned  the  book  leaves  list- 
lessly. Teddy  in  the  front  row  was  copying  from  his  primer  upon 
his  slate.  Look  over  his  shoulder  and  you  can  see ; yes  ! it  is 
larger  than  the  copy ; but  Teddy  is  only  a little  boy,  and  this  is  his 
first  term  at  school.  The  teacher  announced  a half-hour  nooning 
and  an  earlier  hour  of  closing.  The  old  school-house  is  perched  half- 
way up  a hill  which  is  short  and  steep,  with  a turn  as  the  ground 
becomes  level. 

You  take  Alecia  with  you,  Teddy ! ” shouts  Joe  Davis,  while  he 
draws  his  long  sled  from  under  the  school-house  shed.  ‘^We  won’t 
start  till  you  get  to  the  turn.  I’ll  give  you  a push !” 

So  Teddy,  the  youngest  boy  in  school,  goes  sliding  down  the  hill. 
Little  Alecia,  her  golden  curls  blown  from  under  her  hood,  clings 
tightly  to  his  shoulders.  Teddy’s  full  brown  eyes  look  straight 
ahead.  At  first  the  sled  wavers,  then  it  shoots  straight  onward. 
Swiftly  it  moves  round  the  turn. 

Teddy  sees  down  the  road  a light  sleigh  and  Uncle  Ned’s  young 
horse  plunging  and  running  toward  him.  Without  a word  he  gives 
a quick  pull  on  the  rope  that  sends  the  sled  into  the  snow  beside 
the  road.  Leaving  Alecia  half  buried,  he  frees  himself  and  hurries 
back. 

If  they  should  meet  at  the  turn,’'  is  the  thought  that  urges  on 
the  little  fellow.  He  catches  a glimpse  of  the  long  double-runner 
sled*  It  is  coming  and  he  tries  to  shout ; but  his  voice  sounds  very 
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small  and  Joe  Davis  does 
not  hear  him.  He  waves  his 
hat  and  shouts,  A team  ! a team  ! ” 
Then  the  sled  veers  sharply  to  the 
right,  and  the  sleigh  dashes  by. 

No  one  hurt,’’  Uncle  Ned  says,  as 
the  children  crowd  round  the  sleigh  by 
the  school-house  door.  What  might 
have  happened  if  Teddy  had  not 
thought ! ” 

He  stoops  and  gathers  snowy 
little  Teddy  up  in  his  arms. 

The  future  holds  her  rarest 


gifts  for  any  boy  who  thinks 
and  acts  at  just  the  right 
time.” 
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A LITTLE  GEEAT  GEANDMOTHEE. 

Bettina  Berry  went  to  see 
Her  mother’s  mother’s  mother. 

Now  this  is  a surprise/’  said  she ; 
cannot  guess  how  it  can  be. 
Mamma,  you  know,  is  pretty  small. 

And  grandmamma  is  stout  and  tall. 

« 

A true  great  grandmamma  could  not 
Go  through  a common  door,  I thought ; 
But  you’re  like  any  other.” 


Lore. 
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black ; 

And  he  scampers  away  — but  I’ve  heard  folks  say 
That  he  alwa^^s  leaves  his  track. 


He  is  fond  of  bread  and  butter; 

He  knows  what’s  good,  I guess; 
For  he  steals  away  whatever  he  may, 
And  never  comes  back  to  confess. 


THE  KING  OF  THE  CUPBOARD, 
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But  we’ll  set  a trap  to  catch  him, 

This  rogue  with  the  shining  eyes; 

And  in  it  we’ll  squeeze  some  very  good  cheese. 
For  he  isn’t  so  very  wise. 

And  while  we’re  asleep  and  dreaming, 

He  will  patter  softly  around, 

And  he’ll  hunt  for  the  door,  behind  and  before, 
Till  the  opening  he  has  found. 

And  there  in  the  morning  we’ll  find  him 
Done  up  in  a little  round  ball. 

And  as  for  his  nose,  you  would  never  suppose 
It  had  been  in  mischief  at  all. 


0 king ! your  reign  is  over, 

A prison  holds  you  fast. 

And  an  ogre  bold,  whom  you  know  of  old, 
Will  breakfast  on  you  at  last. 
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Ralph  and  Robert  had  a large  heap  of  sand  in  the  yard  to  play 
with.  They  liked  to  shovel  it  into  their  smal’l  carts  and  draw  it 
away,  and  then  bring  it  back  again  and  empty  it  out.  Sometimes 
they  would  put  it  into  bags,  and  call  it  flour  and  meal  that  had  come 
from  the  mill. 

When  their  little  neighbors  Katherine  and  Grace  came  from  the 
next  yard  to  play  with  them,  they  had  a fine  time  being  cooks  and 
bakers.  They  would  stir  water  into  the  sand,  and  then  make  pies 
and  loaves  of  bread,  and  cake,  in  clam-shells,  then  set  them  in  the  sun 
to  get  dry  and  hard. 

After  they  had  stood  long  enough  they  would  come  out  of  the 
shells  in  nice  shape.  Then  the  cooks  would  put  them  upon  tables 
and  shelves  and  feel  quite  proud  of  the  show  they  made. 

One  day  while  they  were  playing  together  in  this  way,  Katherine 
exclaimed,  Oh,  I have  lost  my  ring  ! I had  it  only  a minute  ago, 
and  now  it  is  gone.’’  So  they  looked  in  every  place  where  they  had 
been,  and  Grace  ran  home  and  told  her  Aunt  Jenny  about  it.  She 
came  and  looked  all  around  the  yard,  but  none  of  them  could  find  the 
ring,  and  Katherine  felt  very  sorry. 

The  next  day  Ralph  and  Robert  went  away  to  the  seashore  where 
they  stayed  several  weeks.  As  soon  as  they  came  back  the  little 
girls  began  to  come  once  more  to  play  with  them.  One  afternoon 
Katherine  found  her  ring  in  a funny  place.  They  had  been  doing  a 
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great  deal  of  sand  cookery,  getting  ready  for  a tea-party.  Katherine 
had  made  a large  cake  in  a tin  pan  and  had  covered  the  top 


with  daisies  for  a frosting,  so  that  it  made  a lovely  appearance. 

When  the  table  was  set  she  cut  her  cake  open  and  there  was  her 
lost  ring,  shining  bright  in  one  of  the  pieces.  Oh,  how  they  all 
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shouted  and  laughed,  and  what  a story  there  was  to  tell  Aunt  Jenny, 
and  many  other  people,  too. 

After  this  they  lost  things  purposely  in  the  sand  to  see  who  would 
be  the  first  one  to  find  them  in  the  pies  and  cakes. 


Along  a lovely  country  road 

With  mamma  little  Sue  went  riding. 
Past  farms  and  farmers’  cosy  homes. 
Impressions  each  to  each  confiding. 

At  last  they  came  to  one  old  barn 

With  clapboards  filled  with  little  knots 
As  thickly  as  Sue’s  summer  silk 
Was  sprinkled  o’er  with  polka  dots. 
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Said  mamma,  Wliat  a knotty  barn ! 

And  Sue  looked  up  with  mild  surmising, 
As  if  she  saw,  in  that  remark. 

Something  absurd  or  quite  suprising. 

This  mamma  noticed,  but  forgot, 

Until  that  night  beside  her  bed. 

After  the  usual  prayer,  0 Lord, 

Forgive  the  naughty  barn,”  Sue  said. 


ELIZA^S  BOAT-RIDE. 

Back  of  grandma’s  house  is  a big  pond,  with  an  old  skiff  tied 
with  a long  rope  to  the  shore. 

Eliza  and  Tillie  went  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  Eliza  jumped  into 
the  boat,  and  wanted  Tillie  to  follow,  but  could  not  persuade  her  to 
do  so,  for  she  was  afraid. 

Eliza  jumped  up  and  down  in  high  glee,  then  whirled  all  around, 
and  taking  an  old  paddle  from  the  boat,  splashed  the  water  all  over 
Tillie’s  white  dress.  This  made  Tillie  cry,  and  Eliza  was  sorry  ; but 
she  kept  in  the  boat,  sat  down,  and  paddled  out  as  far  as  the  rope 
would  let  her.  A bad  boy  with  a knife  came  along  and  cut  the  rope 
loose  from  the  stake  where  it  was  tied,  and  then  ran  off. 

What  a very  naughty  act ! 

See  Eliza  now,  standing  in  the  boat,  her  hat  blown  off  into  the 
water,  her  curls  flying  wildly  about  her  chubby  face,  screaming  at 
the  top  of  her  voice.  She  holds  with  both  hands  the  paddle,  stand- 
ing in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Her  blue  gingham  dress  is  streaked 
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with  mud  from  the  old  boat,  and  altogether  she  is  a sorry-looking 
sight. 

On  the  shore,  running  to  and  fro,  waving  her  hat  and  her  handker- 
chief, Tillie  is  calling  loudly  for  help. 

Two  men  passing  by  saw  the  plight,  and  hastened  to  get  a long 


pole  with  a grappling-hook  on  the  end,  which  happened  to  be  near. 
With  this  they  brought  the  boat  to  land,  and  lifted  out  a very  glad, 
as  well  as  repentant,  little  girl. 

Eliza  said  she  never  wanted  to  get  in  that  boat  again,  and  she 
never  did,  for  grandpa  had  it  cut  up  and  used  as  firewood. 

M.  W.  BELL  BLAKE. 
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ILLIE  had  a queer  pet. 
It  was  a frog.  His 
cousin  caught  it  in  a 
fish  - net,  and  \Yillie 
cried  out,  0 Dick,  give  it  to  me  ! Won’t  you,  please  ? ” 

Give  it  to  you  ? ” asked  Dick.  What  could  you  do  with  it  ? ” 

Tie  a string  to  its  leg  and  keep  it,”  answered  Willie. 

Dick  laughed,  but  gave  him  the  frog. 

Where  can  you  keep  it  ? ” asked  mamma,  when  Willie  showed 
her  the  queer,  goggle-eyed,  wise-looking  little  creature.  I’m 
afraid  it  will  die  without  water.” 

I’ll  put  him  in  the  watering-trough.  That’s  good  as  a pond ; ” 

and  Willie  pulled  the  string  and  made  froggie  hop  down  to  the 

barn-yard. 

Willie  grew  to  be  as  fond  of  -.is  .rog  as  ever  a boy  was  of  a 
dog.  Just  before  going  to  bed  at  night  he  led  it  down  to  the 
watering-trough,  and  right  after  breakfast  every  morning  he  took 
it  out  for  a walk. 

When  frightened  or  disturbed  it  made  a queer  noise,  which 
Willie  called  singing,  and  it  often  croaked  as  loudly  as  though 
it  were  back  in  the  pond. 

About  this  time  Willie’s  Aunt  Clara  came  to  spend  a month 
with  them. 

She  was  young  and  pretty,  and  also  very  kind  and  pleasant. 

Willie  soon  loved  her  very  much,  as  you  will  think  when  I 
tell  you  what  he  did. 

Aunt  Clara  was  in  poor  health,  and  had  so  little  appetite  that 
Willie’s  mother  was  constantly  trying  to  think  of  something  that 
she  could  eat. 

One  day  Willie  ran  in  to  his  mother  and  put  something  in  her 

lap. 

‘^It’s  for  Aunt  Clara,  mamma.  I couldn’t  bear  to  kill  it 
myself,  but  I want  her  to  have  it,  ’cause  I love  her  more’n  I do 
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a frog  — but,  oh,  dear!  I wish  it  wasn’t  a singing  frog!”  And 
Willie’s  tears  began  to  fall. 

His  mother  would  have  laughed  if  it  had  not  been  so  serious 
a matter  to  her  boy. 

Poor  little  fellow ! Pie  knew  that  frogs’  legs  were  considered 
a great  delicacy,  and  he  thought  they  would  be  just  the  thing 


for  his  aunt.  So,  after  quite  a struggle,  he  had  given  up  his  pet. 

His  mother  knew  that  Aunt  Clara  would  as  soon  think  of 
eating  a snake  as  a frog,  so  she  said  : — 

I’m  glad  you  didn’t  kill  it,  Willie,  because  auntie  may  not 
like  frogs’  legs,  but  I know  she  will  like  to  think  of  your  love.” 

The  frog  was  not  killed ; but  Aunt  Clara  never  forgot  that 
Willie  had  given  it  up  for  her  sake,  and  she  always  thought  of 
him  as  generous  Willie. 
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A STORY  OF  LAST  CHRISTMAS. 

Of  course  Number  37  ” was  not  his  reai.  name,  which  was  Hugh 
McDonald.  Margaret  rode  to  school  with  Number  37,”  the  big 
conductor  with  the  sandy  whiskers  and  blue  eyes  which  always  had  a 
merry  twinkle  in  them. 

One  day  in  September  Margaret  was  waiting  on  the  corner  for  a 
iar.  Soon  one  came  along.  Margaret,  as  she  stepped  from  the  curb- 
stone, had  turned  to  say  good-by  to  a little  friend.  As  she  again 
looked  toward  the  car  she  had  a sudden  glimpse  of  an  approaching 
vehicle,  then  came  a rattle,  a whirr,  and  a splintering  crash ! 

The  next  thing  Margaret  knew  she  was  caught  up  suddenly  and 
carried  half-way  up  somebody’s  front  steps.  Then  a big  man  gently 
set  her  down  far  beyond  danger  from  the  struggles  of  the  frightened 
horse. 

The  buggy  was  close  at  hand,  broken  in  many  places.  A crowd 
had  gathered  about  a man  whose  face  was  very  white.  He  was 
assisted  into  a house  close  by,  where  a doctor  lived. 

Then  Margaret,  much  frightened,  to  be  sure,  but  not  one  bit  hurt, 
ran  to  the  car.  Here  she  found  the  big  man  who  had  picked  her  up, 
collecting  fares  and  ringing  them  up  on  his  indicator  as  coolly  as 
possible. 

Papa  hunted  up  the  big  man,  and  tried  to  give  him  a beautiful  big 
gold  coin.  Number  37”  only  blushed  and  said,  with  a strong 
Scotch  accent,  It  was  nothing,  sir,  nothing  at  all ;”  and  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  accept  any  money. 

The  weeks  flew  by,  and  it  was  almost  the  first  of  December,  — 
nearly  Christmas  time. 

Margaret  had  to  be  at  school  every  morning  at  nine  o’clock,  and 
Margaret’s  papa  had  to  be  at  his  oflice  at  about  the  same  time. 
Nearly  every  day  it  happened  that  father  and  daughter  rode  into  the 
city  together,  and  very  often  with  Number  37,’'  who  always  nodded 
and  smiled  at  the  little  girl. 
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One  day  Margaret  said  to  her  mother : — 

Mamma,  what  can  I do  to  earn  some  money,  all  by  myself?  ” 
Why,  dear,  isn’t  your  allowance  of  twenty-five  cents  a week 
enough  for  your  pencils  and  sponges  ? ” 

Oh,  yes,  indeed,  mamma  dear,  but  I have  a plan,  all  my  own, 
and  I want  very  much  to  earn  some  money.” 

After  mamma  had  thought  a while  she  said  : — 

If  you  will  hem  the  ends  of  the  new  table-cloth  and  the  twelve 
new  napkins  before  Christmas  it  will  save  me  some  money,  and  I can 
afford  to  give  you  two  bright  silver  dollars,  and  you  will  have  earned 
them  too ! ” 

Before  Christmas  ! Of  course  I will  do  them,  for  I want  to 
spend  the  money  for  a Christmas  present.” 

So  every  day,  after  the  lessons  were  learned,  Margaret  sewed  and 
stitched  and  hemmed,  like  the  busy  little  needle-woman  that  she  was. 
She  did  the  work  so  well  that  her  papa  said  she  deserved  another 
dollar,  and  gave  it  to  her  himself 

Now,  about  spending  it.  That  was  the  best  part  of  all.  For  I 
must  tell  you,  without  further  delay,  what  it  was  for,  — a pair  of 
warm,  fleece-lined  gloves  and  a muffler  for  ‘^Number  37.”  Yes, 
indeed;  and  Margaret  presented  them  to  him  herself,  when  she  rode 
to  school,  on  the  23d  day  of  last  December. 

Mamma  had  said,  when  told  of  her  plan : — 

^^But,  Mar  'aret  vou  remember  that  ^Number  37’  refused  papa’s 
present.” 

But  h on  t refuse  mine,  mamma.” 

And  he  didn’t. 


It  came  on  Saturday,  a school  holiday.  Some  neighbor  children 
in  front  of  Laura  Linn’s  home  could  be  heard  laughing  and  calling 
April  fool!  April  fool!”  Laura  was  not  out  at  play,  but  was 
with  her  mamma  in  the  sitting-room. 

I don’t  care  for  any  fun  this  morning,”  said  Laura,  I will  stay 
with  you,  mamma,  and  be  quiet  while  you  rest  on  the  lounge  to  cure 
your  headache.  Here  comes  kitty;  she  has  tired  herself  watching 
for  a mouse  in  the  yard  and  needs  a nap.” 

After  a short  silence  Laura  spoke  again. 
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Mamma,  dear,  kitty  behaves  so  funny ! Do,  if  you  can . look  at 
her.  She  feels  April  fooled.” 

The  kitten  had  placed  her  paws  on  the  edge  of  a chair,  to  spring 
up  on  it,  and  had  stopped  surprised.  She  missed  her  cushion. 

Where  is  it  ? ” she  tried  to  ask  her  mistress,  blinking  toward 
the  lounge,  with  mews  so  little  they  could  only  be  seen,  not  heard. 


naps. 

Mrs.  Linn  had  taken  the  cushion  to  the  lounge.  Kitty  could 
hardly  believe  it  was  gone  till  she  had  felt  the  bare  chair  over  with 
her  paw,  holding  herself  up  with  the  other.  Then  she  turned  toward 
her  mistress  once  more,  with  soft  complaint. 

After  this,  kitty  chose  an  upholstered  chair,  and  curled  herself  on  it. 
It  was  not  as  soft  as  her  cushion,  and  she  opened  inquiring  eyes  on 
her  mistress  many  times  before  going  to  sleep. 

For  half  an  hour  the  room  was  as  still  as  could  be.  Laura  sat  in 
a low  chair  with  a box  of  toys  on  her  lap,  while  the  voices  of  her 
playmates  out-doors  kept  her  in  mind  that  this  was  April-fool  day. 


All  at  once  there  came  a noise  amid  the  stillness  — the  sound  of  a 
leap  and  scramble.  Mrs.  Linn  sat  up  on  the  lounge.  Laura,  watch- 
ing the  kitten,  forgot  to  be  quiet,  and  laughed  and  clapped  her  hands, 
cr3;ing,  April  fool ! ” 

Mamma,  seeing  what  was  going  on,  laughed  too,  for  she  felt  better 
now.  Kitty  was  growling  over  an  India-rubber  mouse,  and  fiercely 
trying  to  crack  its  bones.  Laura  had  placed  the  toy  close  by  the 
wall,  under  the  window,  and  the  deceived  mouser  had  pounced  on  it 
with  all  her  claws  out. 

‘^But  you  had  best  not  do  it  again,  my  dear,”  said  mamma,  ^^or 
kitty  might  think  all  mice  had  turned  to  rubber,  and  so  quit  hunting 
the  real  ones.” 


THE  HEN’S  NEST 
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THE  HEN’S  NEST. 

lUT-CUT-CA-DA-CUT  ! cut-cut-ca-da-cut ! ” 

“ Children,  I do  wish  you  would  go  to  the 
barn,  and  see  if  you  cannot  find  that  hen’s 
nest,”  said  mamma.  Every  day  she  comes 
out  cackling  just  that  way,  and  I am  sure 
she  must  have  a nest  somewhere.” 

So  off  to  the  barn  scamper  eight  little  feet. 
Eight  bright  eyes  go  prying  into  every  nook 
and  corner  in  the  old  barn.  Eight  little 
hands  pull  up  boards,  push  away  boxes,  and  throw  over  hay,  but 
not  a nest  can  they  find. 

Back  to  the  house  come  four  little,  sorrowful  faces,  and  four  little 
mouths  cry  out  at  once  : — 

0 mamma,  we’ve  hunted  everywhere,  and  there  isn’t  any  new 
nest.  I don’t  believe  Yellow  Neck  lays  anywhere ; she  just  makes 
believe.” 

But  mamma  is  sure  there  must  be  a nest,  and  plenty  of  eggs  in  it, 
too ; for  hasn’t  that  hen  cackled,  day  after  day,  as  if  her  life 
depended  on  the  amount  of  noise  she  made  ? 

Then  they  thought  Spot,  the  pet  dog,  must  have  become  a very  bad 
dog,  found  the  nest,  and  eaten  the  eggs.  So  the  barn  door  is  fixed 
with  a slat  gate,  so  Spot  cannot  go  in.  Still  tlie  children  do  not  find 
the  nest,  and  every  day  old  Yellow  Neck  comes  out  of  the  barn  with 
her  triumphant  Cut-cut-ca-da-cut ! ” 

At  last  mamma  said  the  nest  must  be  found.  It  was  getting  late 
in  the  season,  and  she  did  not  want  the  hen  sitting,  and  bringing  out 
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a brood  of  little  chickens  to  freeze  their  toes  and  feet  off  in  the 
snow.  But  as  mamma  was  not  good  at  climbing,  she  coaxed  papa  to 
try  to  find  it. 

Away  to  the  barn  he  went,  while  the  children  were  busy  at  their 
play.  But  he  was  gone  only  a few  moments  when  he  appeared  in 
the  barn  door,  cap  in  hand,  crying  out  to  the  children,  You  can’t 
guess  wliere  I found  it.” 

But  papa  was  not  ready  to  tell  yet.  He  took  the  cap  to  the 
house,  put  away  the  fourteen  nice  eggs  he  had  found,  and  then 
started  to  run  out.  But  he  didn’t  get  away  so  easily.  Eight  stout 
little  hands  were  pulling  him  back,  and  eight  little  feet  helped  the 
four  little  bodies  to  climb  upon  him.  Pulling,  and  pushing,  and 
jerking,  they  soon  had  him  to  the  floor.  Papa,  nearly  pulled  to 
pieces,  promised  to  show  them  where  the  nest  was  if  they  would  let 
him  up. 

Away  to  the  barn  went  papa  again,  but  not  alone  this  time,  for 
the  eight  little  feet  were  pattering  behind,  and  in  front,  and  all 
about  him=  When  he  got  to  the  barn,  where  do  you  suppose  he 
went,  with  all  those  hands  and  feet  clambering  after  ? Away  up  in 
the  highest  part  of  the  barn,  away  back  under  the  eaves,  and  behind 
the  hay  he  found  the  nest.  When  papa  found  it,  there  were  fifteen 
eggs  in  it. 
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A TRUE  STORY. 

One  pleasant  afternoon  Julia  and  Caro- 
line came  to  play  witli  their 
little  friend,  Nancy. 

Let  us  play  a game 
of  hide-and-seek,”  said 
Julia,  after  they  had 
visited  the  pigs  and 
chickens ; so  away 
they  ran  to  the 
barn.  Just  below 
the  mow  of  sweet- 
smelling hay  stood 
a covered  barrel. 
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^^Who  dares  jump  from  the  hay  to  the  barrel?”  cried  Caroline. 

I/’  said  Nancy,  eagerly,  and  she  began  to  clamber  up  the  ladder 
to  the  hay-mow.  But  at  the  top  round  she  stopped.  At  tlie  dinner- 
table  that  day  father  had  said,  Nancy,  I do  not  want  you  to 
jump  on  the  hay.”  But  he  did  not  say  I must  not  jump  from 


the  hay  to  the  barrel,”  «aid  the  little  girl  to  her  troubled  con- 
science. 

Nancy  is  afraid,”  called  Julia  from  below. 

^^Wait  and  see,”  returned  Nancy,  bravely,  as  she  stepped  from  the 
ladder  to  the  hay. 

One  to  begin,”  shouted  Caroline  to  Julia  ; but  before  they  could 
say  any  more,  Nancy  gave  a bold  jump.  The  barrel-cover  was  old 
and  weak,  and  broke,  letting  Nancy  fall  into  the  barrel. 


DAFFODIL  AND  TIGER  LILY. 
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Oh,  oh ! ” cried  the  two  little  girls,  and  Oh,  oh ! echoed 
Nancy,  as  she  landed,  bruised  and  bleeding,  in  a confused  little 
heap  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  Then  they  all  screamed  in  con- 
cert, and  out  came  mother  to  see  what  could  be  the  matter. 

Nancy  was  indeed  hurt.  A sharp  nail  had  made  a cruel  wound 
in  her  leg,  and  kind  Dr.  Gray  had  to  be  called  to  stop  the 
bleeding. 

It  was  a forlorn  little  girl  that  whispered, to  mother  that  night, 

I will  never  be  disobedient  again.”  And  she  was  not  for  a long 
time. 


Daffodilly 
Was  so  silly, 

Fell  in  love  with  Tiger  Lily. 
Green  and  yellow. 

Foolish  fellow. 

Vowed  he’d  wed  her,  willy-nilly. 
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